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C  it  0  P    P.-R  OSFSCIS 
Sl.ia  LL  GRAINS 

Crops  in  Canada  ore  further  advanced  than  usual  and  recent 
warmer  weather  favors  development,  according  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eai  lway  Piepcrt.    The  official  report  from  the  province  of  Alberta  as 
of  June  c3  indicates  some  damage  by  cutworms  and  wireworms. 

Conditions  have  improved  in  England  and  Wales  and  most  of  the 
whcat_  crop  looks  well  although  plants  on  heavy  soils  are  still  back- 
ward*   Oats  and  barley  also  look  v/ell  out  the  latter  is  somewhat 
variable.    Spring  grains- have  germinated  jrell  and  the  outlook  "is  promj.  s- 
irg.    The  wheat-  and  barley  crops  of  Scotland  are  satisfactory,  but  the 
oats  crcp  is  not  quite  so  favorable.  , 

Conditions  in  Czechoslovakia  are  good-    In  Austria  and  the 
countries  of  the  lower  Danube  drought  has  caused  some  deterioration- • 
of  grain  crop-  but  recent  rains  have  relieved  the  situation  to  'some 
extent..  Ir  Yugoslavia  crop  conditions  are  now  reported  to  be  excellent. 
Although  the  outlook  for  these  countries  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was 
a  fair  average  harvest  is  still  expected, 

forecasts  of  wheat  and  rye  production  in  Hungary  are  above  last 
/■ . -r»    ho  forecasts  are  given  for  the  barley  and  oats  crops  but  the  con- 
dition of  these  crops  is  somewhat  below  average,    Porecasts  of  grain 
crops  in  Ilether lands  arc  above  the  estimates  of  last  year  exeq^t  oats. 
The  Italian  wheat  crop  is  also  considerably  larger  than  last  year-  Fer 
actual  forecasts  of  tnese  crops  see  tables  on  page    2    of  this  issue. 
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A  forecast  of  the  Russian  grain  crops  (including  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  corn,  etc.)  for  the  1925  season  amounts  to  63,540,000  short  tons 
according  to  information  received  from  the  Russian'  Information  Bureau 
quoting  the  Economic  Life  of  June  l6.    The  report  stated  that  stocks 
of  grain  from  last  season  amounted  to  2,830,000  short  tons  making  a 
total  available  for  the  current  season  of  66,^20,000  short  tons.  It 
was  estimated  that  this  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  domestic 
requirements  and  leave  a  surplus  of  7,650,000  short  tons  for  export. 
Deterioration  of  crops  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  parts 
of  10,  central  districts  had  caused  some  reduction  in  the  grain  estimate. 

Acreage  and  production  of  grain  crops  as  reported  to  date  are  as 
follows; 

CEREAL  CROPS  1923-24  AND  1924-25 

AREAS: 


Crop  and  Country 

:  1923-24 

,  1924-25 

:  Decrease 
:  from 
1923-24 

:  Increase 
:  over 
'  1923-24 

WHEAT 

Estimated  world  total  ' 
excluding  Russia  : 

1 , 000  acres 

1,000  acres 

:  per  cent 

Per  cent 

148,828 
217,800  : 

149,654 

.6 

RYE  : 
Estimated  world  total 

27,898  ; 
42.900  . 

29,048  , 

4.1 

barley            ■  : 

28,316  ; 

29J96.J 

3.8 

PRODUCTION  FORECASTS  AND  ESTIMATES 


:  1,000  bus. 

,1,000  bus. 

P  er  cent 

P  er  cent 

YffiEAT                    :  : 

1,116,275 
224,134 

5,181  - 

55.115 

:  31.7 
!  20.0 
9.4 

1,400,705  : 

9-3 

Estimated  world  total  : 

RYE  : 

:  301,237 
15,7^7 
:  26,376 

42.3 
15.4 

:      343 .360 

:  37.8 

Compiled  from  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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-   An  Italian  wheat  crop  nearly  as  large  as  the  bumper  harvest  of 
1923  and  more  than  3 0  percent  above  the  192U  production  is  forecast  ac- 
cording to  cabled  information  received  from  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Home.    The  forecast  for  this  season -is  22U,13H,QC0 
bushels  compared  with  the  1$2U  crop  of  170,lUU,000  bushels  and  the  1923 
estimate  of  224,836,000  bushels, 

Italy  has  a  population  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  ^-1, 000,000 
and  an  annual  per  capita  wheat  requirement  cf  approximately  6.75  bushels 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  domestic  consumption  and  seed  and  making  no 
allowance  for  re-exports 'in  the  form  of  macaroni  etc.    The  annual  total 
wheat  requirements  of  Italy  may  therefore  be  placed  at  about  276,000,000 
bushels.    Last  year  with  a  domestic  production  of  only  170,000,000 
bushels  it  was  estimated  that  Italy  would  need  to  import  between  90*000,000 
and  100,000,000  bushels  during-  the  period  June  1,  192^  to  June  30,  1925. 
Net  imports  of  wheat  and  Vo.eat  flour  for  nine  months  as  reported  for  the 
period  July  1,  1921!  to  April  1,  1925  have  amounted  to  about  66,000,000 
bushels. 

with  an  increase  during  the  current  year  of  more  than  50, 000,000 
bushels  over  the  wheat  crop  of  192*4,  the  import  requirements  should  show 
a  corresponding  decrease  and  may  be  roughly  placed  at  about  50,000,000 
bushels.    It  is  yet  early  in  the  season,  however,  and  the  final  estimates 
of  the  harvest,  with  other  factors  which  may  influence  wheat  consumption, 
such  as  economic  conditions,  and  harvests  of  substitute  crops,  may  re- 
sult in  actual  .imports  above  or  below  the  estimate  given. 


CORK 

The  condition  of  corn  in  Hungary  is  above  average. 

Stocks  of  Argentine  corn  available  for  e^poru  on  July  2o  were 
estimated  at  110,000,000  'bushels  accordi.     to  a  cablegram  received  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.    The  corn  harvest 
is  now  completed  and  production  is  finally  estimated  at  186 , 239,000 
bushels. 

From  a  harvest  of  276 ,756 ,000  bushels  for  the  year  1923-2*4  exports 
during  the  crop  movement  year  id&y  1,  192^  to  AD'ril  30,  1925  amounted  to 
182,000,000  bushels. 
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POTATOES 

The  condition  of  the  potato  crop  in  England  and  Wales  is.  generally 
favorable.    Potato  production  in  Netherlands  is  forecast  at  110,923,000 
bushels  against  98,969, 000  "bushels.    The  potato  crop  of  Hungary  is  re- 
ported to  "be  above  average. 


SUGAR  ■ 

The  sugarbeet  production  of  Netherlands  has  been  forecast,  accord- 
ing to  the  International  Institute  o f  Agriculture ,  at  2,2^9,000  short  tons 
compared  with"  2,563,000  tons  last  year.    No  official  revisions  or  nex? 
estimates  of  sugar  beet  acreage  or  condition  have  come  in  during  the  week. 
The  acreage  as  previously  reported  is  estimated  at  163,000  which  would 
indicate  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  13*£  short  tons  as  compared  with 
an  average  yield  of  1^.6  short  tons  last  year. 

The  acreage  sown  to  sugarbeets  in  England,  according  to  an  unof- 
ficial estimate,  will  probably  amount  to  from  U5»0D0  to  acres. 
This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year's  acreage  of  22,000  acres. 
The  subsidy  granted, 'by  the  British  Government  to  the  beet  sugar  industry 
is  stated  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  this  increase. 

Weather  conditions  in  Northern  Brazil  and  around  Bahia  have  been 
favorable  to  sugar  cane  and  crops  there  are  good  according  to  Consul  Dono- 
van at  Rio  de  Janeiro.    He  states  that  harvesting  is  in  progress  with  good 
returns  in  the  states  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santa 
Catharina. 


COTTON 

The  condition  of  the  growing  crop  in  Egypt  on  July  1  is  97  Per  cent 
of  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  according  to  a  cabled  report  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.    This  figure  is  the  same  as 
that  reported  on  June  1.    For  192U  the  condition  increased  from  97  on 
June  1  to  100  on  July  1.    The  Alexandria  General  Produce  association,  as 
quoted  in  Manchester  "Cotton"  of  June  13  states  that  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Delta  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  area  had  to  be  re-so\?n,  but 
in  the  more  southern  districts  the  proportion  is  less.    The  resoxwi  crop 
is  looking  well.    Water  both  there  and,  in  Upper  Egypt  has  been  generally 
sufficient.  .  .  . 

The  monsoon  in  India  is  generally  weak  according  to  the  London  Grain, 
Seed  and  Oil  Reporter  of  June  19,  1925-    The  reports  are  as  follows:  excess 
United  Provinces  (west),  Punjab  (East  and  North),  Rajputana  (west),  and 
Madras  (South-East ).    Fair:  United  Provinces  (East),  Rajputana  (East), 
Gujarat,  Central  provinces  and  Mysore,  Scanty  elsewhere. 
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In  Anglo-Bgyptiaaa  Sudan  the  final  estimate  for  the  production  in 
iezira  Tokar  and  hassala,  i s  22,180  bales  of  ^73  lcs.  net  and  for  the 
other  provinces  the  forecast  is  lU,230  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.    These  figures  shot;  a  decrease 
from  the  1923-2*4  crop  estimated  at  k0tS00  bales, 

.  In  the  i.iatarroros  District,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  the  crop 
will  he  very  small  this  season  on  account  of  drought  during  the  planting 
seas,,:  and  the  flood  of  the  Hio  Grande  states  Vice  Consul  Leonard  at 
Matamoros'.    The  production  is  estimated  at  3.V0O  to  ^tkQ0  hales  of  U78 
lbs*  net. 

In  the  Lower  Juarez  Valley,  Mexi  co  ,  a  threatened  shortage  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  may  result  in  a  failure  of  the  majority  of  the 
crops,  states  Vice  Consul  Powell  at  Cindad  Juarez.    The  monthly  average 
acre  feet  of  v/ater  received  tnis  year  by  the  Elephant  Butte  Bam,  com- 
pleted in  1915  to  supply  tne  irrigation  water  for  the  El  Faso  Juarez 
Valley,  has  "been  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  dam, 

In  Northern  Brazil  and  in  certain  areas  aground  Bahia  it  has  been 
hot  and  cry,  while  in  Parahyha  and  Pernarribuco  rains  have  been  regular, 
states  Consul  Donovan  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  quoting  the  report  for  the  last 
ten  days  in  hay  by  the  Director  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  central  and  southern  areas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  points  have  had  regular  rains  and  temperature  suitable 
for  cotton  growth- 
Crops  in  the  north  are  generally  good,  with  some  damage  in  Sergipe 
due  to  lace  of  rain  and  by  peets  in  Parahyba.    harvesting  is  continuing 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  hinas  Geraes.    Planting  is  in  progress  in  Pernainouco, 
Alagoas,  Sergipe  and  Bahia. 

In  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  most  of  the  ratooned  crop  v/as 
spoiled  by  the  heavy  rains  in  March  and  poor  weather  conditions  a.tfended 
the  first  picking  0+  other  cotton,  according  to  Vice  Consul  Pinkerton 
at  Durban. 


OILSEEDS 

The  Eorthvrestern  Grain  Dealers  association  estimates  the  flax 
acreage  of  Lianitoba,  caskatchevran  and  Alberta,  the  nrincipal  flax  produc- 
ing provinces  of  Canada,  at  6S3,5^  acres  as  compared  with  their  estimte 
of  7^7.3^0  for"  132^,  a  decrease  of  £.3  per  cent.    The  official  report  for 
the  same  provinces  gives  a  final  estimate  of  1, 265,830  acres  for  1^24. 
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The  flax  area  in  Prance  and  Netherlands  and  the  flaxseed  produc- 
tion in  Netherlands  indicate  increases  for  1925  compared  with  last  year, 
according  to  cables"  received  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture.    In  Prance  the  ^9 ,"OQO  a-cres  estimated  for  1925  shows  an  increase  of 
66  per  cent  as  conpared  with  the  29,593  acres  reported  for  192*+.  The 
estimate  for  the  Netherlands  is  35,000  acres  as  compared -with  30, 5°° 
acres  reported  for  1921+  and  2^,915  for  1923,    The  flaxseed  production  in 
the  Netherlands  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  31^,2^0  "bushels.    There  is 
no  official  report  for  192*+,  .but  the  production  of  1923  was  25S,14-SO 
bushels,    '  ■•  " 

The  peanut  crop  of  Argentina  gave  poor  results  owing  to  the  intense 
drought  according  to  a  report  of  Consul  George  at  Buenos  Aires, 


FRUITS 

The  early  reports  upon  local  vineyards  in  the  Catania  district  of 
Italy  are  favorable,  according  to  Consul  17.  R.  Dorsey,  at  Catania.  The 
growers  anticipate  a  good  crop  again  this  year. 

A  good  harvest  of  fresh  fruit  is  expected  in  Germany.    Pears  are 
the  only  tree  fruit  which  do  not  promise  a  particularly  good  harvest  this 
year,  according  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Berlin. 

A  report  from  Consul  Konaker  at  Smyrna,  May  S,  states  that  prominent 
exporters  predicted  raisin  prospects  from  20  to  25  per  cent  below  those  of 
last  year.    He  points  out  that  last  year  heavy  rains  and  disease  late  in 
the  season  adversely  affected  the  crop.    Apparently  he  believes  that  the 
statement  of  the  exporters  concerning  the  reduction  refers  to  -  conditions 
as  of  the  same  date  early  in  the  year  for  both  years,  and  that  it  does  not 
conflict  with  his  own  previous  report  stating  that  the  crop  this  year  would 
be  as  large  or  larger  than  last  year. 


ITALY  INVESTIGATES  COTTON  IN  ECUADOR. 

An  Italian  commission  of  agricultural  experts  has  visited  Ecuador 
recently  to  investigate  the  cotton  growing  possibilities  of  that  country, 
according  to  G.  A.  Bading,  American  J/iinister  to  Ecuador.    There  are  no 
details  as  yet  as  to  "What  procedure  the  commission  intends  to  pursue,  but 
it  is  know,  that  interest  is  centered  particularly  on  the  coast  provinces 
of  Manabi  and  Esraeraldas,  ".-  *  . 
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DDNDON  BUTTER  MARKET  FIRM,  0QPB5H6.GEK  LOWER--  Danish  butter  on  July 

2  was  lower  in  Cbpenhageh  than  a  week  ago,  the  official  quotation  of  ^2S 
Kroner  against  465  showing  more  of  a  "brer.::  than  its  equivalent  of  Uo  1/4 
cents  against  4l  cents  in  United  States  currency,  due  to  the  fa.ct  that. ex- 
change on  the  Danish  '.crone  is  rising.    A  corresponding  decline  occurred  on 
the  London  market  in  Danish  "butter  only,  Colonial  and  Siberian  selling 
fully  as  high  as  a  week  ago.    Danish  is  rost  directly  afiected  "by  German 
demand,  while  the  speculative  demand  for  Colonial  continues  to  maintain 
the'  unusually  high  prices  for  the  season.    i«ith  52  sjore  butter  in  New  York 
•at  4l  cents,  compared  with  *+3  cents  on  Danish  and  Dutch  end  UO  to  ^2  cents 
on  Colonial  in  London,  the  foreign  market  at  present  is  in  a  position  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  domestic  market.    A  detailed  statement 

of  prices  as  cabled  by  the  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  in  London 
appears  on  page  37*- 

FINIAND  EXPECTS  'IAKGE  BUTTER  EXPORTS  BUR  1925.-  For  the  first  three 
months  of  1925  Einish  butter  exports  amounted  to  6  ,23  5,-OCO  pounds  against 

3  ,913,000  pounds  for  the  same  period  of  1924,  according  to  a  consular 
report..     Zxportr,  of  creece  have  also  shown  an  appreciable  increase.  The 
continued  favorable  prices  in  British  markets  are  maintaining  unusually 
high  quantities  and  value  of  Finish  export  butter. 

GERMAH  HOG  i&RKET  STRONGER  IN  JUNE.-  Rising  prices  have  been  the  fea- 
ture of  the  German  hog  market  during  June.    Medium  to  heavy  weight  nogs 
averaged  about  $16.25  at  Berlin  at  the  close  of  the  month  as  compared  with 
S13.50  in  the  last  week  of  May.    Lard  prices  at  Hamburg  moved  up  in  sympathy 
from  about  $1S.2G  per  hundred  to  $19»2Q.    June  receipts -of  hogs  about  ten 
per  cent  below  those  of  May  and  a  slackening  in  the  recent  heavy  imports 
of  fresh  pork  from  Poland  and  the  Netherlands  have  served  to  strengthened 
the  market  outlook.    See  page  37  . 

ARGENTINE  WH15A.T  DISPLACING  AMERICAN  EDO  UK  IN  BRAZIL.-  The  increased 
milling  of  Argentine  wheat  in  Brazil  seriously  reduced  exports  of  American 
flour  to  Brazilian  ports,  according  to  I.  M.  Kraemer,  American  Consular 
Clerk  at  Buenos  Aires.    Brazilian  figures  show  X%'$00  short  tons  as  being 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  192U,  against  l&.oOO  short  tons  in  1^21. 

MANCHURIAN  SOYA  BEAM  PRICES  REACH  NEW  HIGH  LEVEL.-  By  June  1,  the 
price  of  soya  beans  at  Harbin  reached  71  cents  per  pood  of  3&  pounds,  the- 
highest  point  reached  during  the  last  two  years.    The  sharp  increase  is 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  beans  to  the  Harbin  market  ^f  which 
90,000  short  tons  are  said  to  be  held  along  the  Sungari  River,  according  to 
3.  Sokobin,  American  Consul  at  Harbin.    Local  exporters  having  made  commit- 
ments for  June  and  July  deliveries  fa-ced  heavy  losses  unless  the  entire 
stock, of  available  beans  could  be  brought  to  Harbin  by  June  20, 
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DSTIvSi'JHE:    Hog  slaughterings  in  Denmark  ■  continue  to  "be  heavy.  For 
the  first  three  months  of  1925  they  totaled  1,019,770  conpared  with  981,5+22 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year  when  slaughterings  reached  the  highest 
point  on  record  for  that  period.    Of  the  three  months  of  ]  925  March  shewed 
the  largest  number  of  slaughterings  at  3o9»36l  the  largest  number  killed 
in  any  one  month,  with  the  exception  of  April,  I924-.    Detailed  figures  will 
be  found  on  page  3  ft  • 

TB£b  CE:    The  numbers  of  livestock  other  "than  hogs  slaughtered  in  the 
municipal  slaughter  houses  of  lb  'cities  of  France  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1924-  show  decreases  compared  with  the  same-period  of.  1923*    Hogs  in- 
creased to  181,127  for  this  period  against.  lft5»S6l  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1923  t  ^according  to.  a  report  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique 
General e  de  la  France  of  April  1923.    Taking  the  slaughterings  for  the  whole 
year  in  the  lG  cities  there  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered,  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  in  cattle  and  of  5  Per  cent  in 
sheep.    Detailed  figures  are  given  on  page  3ft«< 

CANADA: .   Supplies  of  pork  in  cold  storage  in  Canada  on  June  1,  1925 
according  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada  amounted  to 
56 ,3^7  ,000  pounds ,  a  decrease  of  S  per  cent  conpared  with  figures  for  the 
same  date  last  year.    Of  this  amount  29,553 ,000  pounds  were  fresh  frozen 
and  12,2^9,000'  pounds  in  process  of  cure*     "Beef  stocks  amounted  to  11,4-61,000, 
an  increase  of  2,^59,600  over  last  year  at  the  same  date.    Mutton  and  lamb 
supplies  were  42.0, 50H  pounds  larger  than  last  year  on  June  1.    Details  ap~  ' 
pear  on  page  35.        -  ■ 

SWITZERLAND:    Slaughterings  cf  cattle  and  calves  in  the  lft  principal 
slaughter  houses  decreased  during  the  first  quarter  of  1925  in  comparison 
with  the  same  periods  of  1923  and  192ft.    hillings  'of  swine  and  sheep  for  the 
same  period  increased  according  to  the  Revue  Suisse  des  Marches  Agricoles 
of  June  5,  1925«    Although  no  hogs  were  imported  during  1925  the  slaughter- 
ings were  kQ%'o^S  compared  with  35, ^99,  of  which  15,275  were  imported. 
Domestic  hog  slaughterings  increased  approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1525  compare!  With  the  same  period  of  192ft*  Detailed 
figures  appear  on  page  35*       •  '•'  ■•• 

ITALY:     Since  south  Italian  Wool  production  for  1925  is  expected  to 
be  pf  normal  proportions,  there  should  be  about  2,000  short  tons  of  washed* 
carpet  wool  available  for  export,  mostly  to   die  United  States,  according  to 
H.  D.  Finley,  American  Consul  at  Naples.    Present  demand  for  tannery 
carpet  wool,  however  ,  is  said  to  be  very  poor  with  comparatively  large 
stocks  on  hand.    Dealers  say  that  the  high  prices  prevailing  are  not  a  true 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  but  have  resulted  from  a  few 
small  contracts  closed  at  exceptionally  high  figures,  with  buyers  who 
needed  supplies  badly. 
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F  H  U  IT    HE  W  S 


BR  HIGH  CITRUS  MARKETS  ACTIVE, -There  was  a  very  short  supply  of 
oranges  in  the  London  market  during  the  last  weeks  cf  June,  with  prices  at 
high  levels.    Valencias  ranged"  from  $H-5Q  to  l-Z  +  ^Q  per  case  according  to 
size  and  condition.    Hot  weather  boosted  lemon  prices,  Messina  cases  sell* 
»  ing  at  $1.15  to  s>2.07.    Boxes  ran  from  $l.SO  to  $3«&5  and  half-boxes  from 
$1.13  to  $2.07.    In  Liverpool  the  hot  weather  stimulated  demand.  Notwith- 
standing the  considerable  quantities  available,  prices  advanced  from  SO. 73 
to  $1.12  par  case  on  oranges.    Lemons  -.--ere  much  dearer  also.  Florida 
grapefruit  was  firm  at  $9-00  to  $9-^0  per  case  of  70  or  SO. 

HEAVY  BRITISH  DEM&MD  FOR  GRAPE  FRUIT. — The  prophylactic  and  cooling 
properties  of  grapefruit  have  created  for  it  a  demand  in  British  markets 
which  x-jrorrisec  to  outstrip  its  popularity,  in  America,  according  to  reports 
received  from  the  American  Agricultural  Coords  si  oner ,  'Mr.  E.  A,  Foley,  at 
London.    The  best  grade  sells  rrost  readily. and  is  being  rapidly  distributed 
after  arrival. 

HULL  CITRUS  FRUIT  TRADE.-  -approximately  5,000  cases  of  grapefruit 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  intc  Hull  during  13^ »  according  to 
Consul  a.  w.  Scott  at  that  port.    There  is  a  growing  popular  demand  for 
grapefruit  in  that  market.    According  to  Mr".  Scott  oranges  from  the  United 
States  have  considerable  difficulty  in  competing  with  Spanish  and  Jaffa 
oranges,  especially  during  the  winter  months.    Some  American  oranges  are 
received,  however,  and  have  a  good  reputation  for  quality, 

CARRYOVER  OF  GREEK  GURRA&DS.-  A  carryover  of  around  17,000,000 
pounds  of  currants  is  expected  in  Greece  at  the  end  of  1^2^-25  season,  says 
Consul  Alfred  «'/'•  Donegan  at  Patras.    The  present  seasons  crop  amounted  to 
33^ i3 91 ,000  pounds.    About  305tX53,OQO  pounds  have  been  disposed  of  either 
in  the  export  trade  or  to  the  Government,  leaving  a  balance  of  29,258,000 
pounds  to  which  must  be  added  5 » 000, 000  pounds  carried  over  from  the  1923-24 
season.    Hot  rrore  than  IS , 000, COO  pounds  are  expected  to  be  exoorted  up  to 
the  end  of  the  seacon. 

IMPROVED  FRUIT  BAUDLIHC-  FACILITIES  *T  BRISTOL.-  Hew  fruit  docks 
have  been  erected  at  Bristol  to  take  care  of  the  constantly  increasing 
.  imporcs  from  Mediterranean  countries.    During  the  first  four  months  of  1925 
the  City  Docks  have  a ccommo darted  35  fruit— laden  steamers. 

INCREASED  G-ERMaH  .  TARIFF  OH  APPLES.-  The  general  rate  of  duty  on 
apples  is  increased  by  the  proposed  nev/  tariff  lav;  from  1.3  to  1.6  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  lower  conventional  rate  will 
later  be  introduced.  Tne  above  proposed  rates  of  duty  are  general.  Con- 
ventional or  lower  rates  can  be  made  applicable  to  apples  from  countries 
having  treaties  with  Germany  entitling  their  products  to  mo st- favoured 
nation  treatment. 
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SUMMARIES    07    LEADING  ARTICLES 


INCREASED  WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION.  -  The  cotton  crop  outlook  is  favorable 
both  as  to  acreage  and  condition.     The  world  production  of  lint  cotton  for  192*4-25, 
however,  is  still  estimated  at  about  2*4,700,000  bales  of  *47S' pounds  net,  as  anncund 
ed  cn  May  k,  against  19,500,000  bales  for  1923-2*4.     While  the  v;orld  cotton  erea  is 
•placed  at  79 » 500 ,000-  acres  against  71,200,000  acres  for  last  season,  losses  in  pro| 
auction  are  recorded  which  are  just  about  balanced  by  increases  in  other  sections 
to  the  point  of  maintaining  the  May  estimate.     Significant  charges  recorded  since 
May  *4"are,  a  large  increase  in  the  estimate  for  Peru,  which  expects  to  better  the 
286,000  rales  produced  in  1923-2*4-,  and  reductions  in  Uganda. the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  and  in  Egypt  proper.     Reports  on  the  .first  two  areas  are  based  upon  exces- 
sive rain' fall  during  harvest,  and  pests.     In  Eg^pt,   the  decline  in  receipts  at 
Alexandria'  since  April  15  has  reduced  the  crop  estimate.     See  page  12. 

In  the  United  States,  production  this  season  is  set  at  1*4,339.000  bales  of 
kfS  pounds  not  against  13,619,000  bales  for  last 'season.     Consumption  of  cotton, 
exclusive  of  linters,  (page  13)  for  the  period  August  1-  May  31,  192^-25,  is 
placed  at  '5,200,8  6S  running  bales.     This  is  about  217,000  more  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1923-2*4,  and  1461,000  less  than  in  1922-23,  the  highest  postwar  year 
and  more  than  was  consumed  during  the  same  period  of  1913-1*4-. 

LARGER' WORLD  COTTON  EXPORTS, -    Cotton  exports  from  the  United  States, 
British  India  and  Egypt  are  larger  for  the  period  September  1  -  May  Jl,  192*4-25, 
than  for  any  year  since  191*4-25.     The  figure  for  the  United  States  is  7,731,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross,  against  5,2*43  ,  000  bales  for  the  same  period  of  I923- 
2*4.    United  States  exports  .for  the  9  months  of  the  192*4-25  season  are  greater 
than  for  any  full  season  since  191*4-15,  when  the  final  figure  was  3,835.000 
bales.     Erom  September  1  -  February  28,  I92U-25,  Egyptian  exports  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  1,089,000  bales  of  *47&'  pounds  net  against  1,030,000  bales 
for  the  same  months  of  1023-2*4.     In  India,  where  exports  did  not  begin  until 
December  7,   the  equivalent  of  1,315,000  bales  of  *478  pounds  re  t-  were  exported 
between  December  I  and  February  25,  against  1,1 69  .'000  bales  for  the  Correspond- 
ing period  of  1923-2*4.     See  page  22, 

•  AUSTRALIA  WILL  RESUME  WOOL  SALES.  -    Australia  expects  to  offer  118,000 
bales  of  wocl  during  this  month  when  sales  are  resumed  on  July  13.  August 
offerings  are  expected  to  total  125,000  bales.     See  page  11. 

YUGOSLAVIA  EXPECTS  HEAVY  PRUNE  EXPORTS.  -    Exports  of  prunes  from.  . 
Yugoslavia  for  1925  are  expected  to  run  between  *4*4,000  and  50,000  short' tons, 
according  to  the  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Sienna.    Exports-' last 
year  were'  only  9,000  to  10,000  short  tons,'    See  page  11. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  WILL  HAVE  HEAVY  ERUHB  EXPORTS 

It  is  expected  that  from  44,000  to  50,000  short  tons  of  dried  prunes 
will  be  available  for  export  from  Yugoslavia  during  the  1925  season,  accord- 
ing to  a  cable  from  G.  C.  Haas,  American  Agricultural  •Comr.iissioner  at 
Viennr..    Exports  last  season  were  between  3, OX  and  10,000  short  tons. 

Having  recently  completed  an  inspection  trip. -through  the  prune 
producing  areas  of  Yugoslavia-,  Mr.  Haas  reports  further  that  conditions 
there  are-  favorable  for  a  crop  somewhat  better  than  average.     It  is  estimated 
that  ar.  average  crop  of  fresh  plums  in  Yugoslavia  amounts  to  about  825,000 
short  tons.    The  1023  crop  of  fresh  plums  was  a  bumper  one  of  835,000  short 
tons,  of  which  51,000  short  tons  were  exported  as  prunes.    It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  1925  crop  will  be  somewhere  between  the  average  and  the 
bumper  figures. 


AUSTRALIA  AKlfOlMCIS  R1SUKPTI0N  OF  WOOL  SALES. 

iifool  sales  in  Australia  will  be  resumed  July  13,  according  to  an 
announcement • of  the  Australian  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers, 
as  cabled  by  N.  L.  Anderson,  American  Consul  at  helbourne.  On  that  date 
sales  will  open  at  Victoria  where  40,000  bales  will  be  offered  July  13  to 
23  and  on  July  30 At  Brownsville  22,000  bales  will  be  offered  July  14, 
15,  and  16.  From  July  20  on.,43,000  bales  will  be  offered  at'  Sydney.  At 
Fremantle  13,000  bales  will  be  offered  July  28. 

Offerings  for  August, for  which  no  sales  dates  have  been  announced, 
will  amou;t  to  approximately  125,000  bales.    V,rool  in  store  on  April  30 
amounted  to  456,476  bales,  which  had  fallen  to  102,171  bales  by  June  18. 
Of  the  quantity  in  store  April  30  Merino  fleeces  made  up  328,207  bales. 
Of  that  quantity  30,000  were  held  at  Sydney,  35,000  at  Brisbane,  45,000 
at  Victoria,  20,000  at  Adelaide,  and  12,000  at  Fremantle.    At  the  Sydney 
and  Brisbane  sales  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  expected  to  be  strong 
buyers . 


SMALLER  CANADIAN  WHEAT  EXPORTS. 

For  the  ten  months  ending  May»  1925,  exports  of  wheat  from  Fort  William 
and  Pt>rt  Arthur  totaled  only  136,000, 000  bushels  against  253,000,000  bushels 
f©T  the  corresponding  period  of  1924,  according- ; to  F.  C.  Sla.ter,  American 
Consul  a"t  Fort  William.     The  market  is  described  as  very  dull,  the  movement 
oi  grain  during  April  baving  been  almost  nil.    On  June  13,  35,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  were  in  storage  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  a  fleet  of  from  15  to 
20  vessels  were  lying  in  port  waiting  for  orders.     The  industrial  outlook 
generally  is  said  to  be  discouraging. 
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THE  COTTON  CROP  OUTLOOK 


The  cotton  crop  outlook  up  to  the  present  time  is  favorable  both  as 
to  acreage  and  condition.    Reports  received  up  to  date  indicate  a  general 
increase  in  acreage.    In  the  United  States  the  area  being  cultivated  for 
the  1925  crop  is  8.9  per  cent  greater  than  the  area  cultivated  in  132k, 
The  condition  on  June  25  was  better  than  at  that  time  last  year  and  also 
better  than  the  average  condition  at  that  time  during  the  last  ten  years, 
being  reported  at  75.9  per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared  with  71,2  in  192k 
and  7^.0  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.    The  production  is  forecast 
on  the  basis  of  the  above  acreage  and  condition  estimates  at  1^,339,000 
bales  compared  with  13,619,000  bales  last  year. 

In  Egypt  unofficial  reports  indicate  an  acreage  above  last  year. 
The  condition  is  about  average,  being  officially  reported  for  July  1  at  97 
per  cent  of  the  ten  year  average,  which  is  the  same  as  the  condition  re- 
ported a  month  ago.    In  India  the  monsoon  which  started  earlier  than  usual 
along  the  west  coast  is  generally  weak  according  to  the  London  Grain,  Seed 
and  Oil  Reporter. 

The  acreages  for  all  countries  for  which  any  indication  has  been  re- 
ceived are  included  in  the  table  below,  from  official  sources  wherever 
possible  but  when  unofficial  statements  are  lacking  other  reports  have  been 
used* 

COTTON;  Indications  of  acreage  for  the  new  crop  compared  with  previous 

years 


Comments 


Country 

i  1923- 
:  2k 

:  192U- 

:  25 

:  1925- 
i  26 

United  States  a/ 

:  1,000 
:  acres 
:  38,709 

:  1,000 
.  acres 
k2  t6kl 

:  1,000 
:  acres 
:  1+6  .^S 

■  1,780 

'b/1,856 

Asiatic  Russia 

55^ 

1,198 

1,515 

Mexi  co : 

Laguna  

Anglo-Eg.  Sudan: 

Gezira.  

Salvador  

Est.  World  total 


Sj  67 

no  est . 
no  est. 


d/  296 


§J  36 


d/ 


21 
16 


Does  not  take  account  of  acreage 

abandoned. 
Private  estimate  indicates  about  5$ 

increase  over  192U-25.  c/ 
1,50^,000  acres  planted  to  May  20, 

1925.  Total  area  probably  more 

than  1,515,000  acres. 
Decrease  due  to  lack  of  irrigation 

water . 

Material  increase  expected  due  to 

completion  of  Makwar  dam. 
Increase  expected.   


71,200 


79,500 


Prom  official  sources  of  the  countries  reporting  or  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

a/  Area  picked  37,123,000  acres  in  1923-2U;  1+1,3  6  0,000  acres  in  192U-25. 
b/  Since  the  production  of  cotton  is  apparently  considerably  larger  than  the 
latest  official  preliminary  estimate  it  seems  probable  that  the  acreage 
figure  as  well  as  that  for  production  may  be  revised  upward,  c/  E.  Caramano 
estimates  the  area  for  192^-26  at  about  2,232,000  acres.    Last  year  he  placed 
the  area  at  2,127,000  acres,  d/  Report  of  Consul  for  that  region. 
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THE  COTTON  CHOP  OUTLOOK,  CONT'D. 


The  world  production  of  lint  cotton  for  1924-25  is  still  estimated 
at  about  24,700,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net  weight,  compared  with  19,590,000 
bales  in  1223-24.    Some  revisions  and  some  new  estimates  of  production 
have  been  received  since  the  publication  of  the  last* summary  statement  on 
May  4,  but  increases  in  some  countries  are  offset  by  losses  in  others, 
leaving  the  total  practically  the  same  as  was  reported  at  that  time. 
Significant  changes  in  detail's  are  the  reduced  estimates  for  Egypt,  Uganda 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. :  The  estimate  for  Egypt  which  was  based  on 
receipts  at  Alexandria  up  to  ipril  15  lias  been  reduced  due  to  the  falling 
oi2  in  receipts  between  that  time,  and  June  24.    Reduction  from  the  prelimin- 
ary forecasts  are  reported  for- Uganda  and  the  Sudan,  due  apparently  to 
rainy  weather  during  the  harvest  season  and  to  some  extent  to  pests, 
xhe  principal  increase  is  in  Peru,  which  no.,  reports  a  harvest  greater  than 
las  o  year  whereas  the  previous  reports  indicated  a  decreased  production. 
Detailed  figures  on  production  for  all  countries  reporting  are  found  on 
pages  826  and  827 .  " 


CGTIC1I  C0E5UMPIM  EI  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  consumption  of  .cotton,  excluding  linterc,  in  the  United  Otates 
for  May,  1925  was  531,471  running  bales,  as  compared  with  597,10*  in  April, 
end  413,967  bales  in  May  1924,  as  reported  by  the  3ureau  of  the  Census. 

xhe  following  table  Shows  the  American  cotton  consumption  in  running 
bales  ecvlusive  of  linters  for  the  five  years: 


Month 


total  -  Aug. 

May  

June  

July  

Total  -  12 
mon  ths . . . 


1913-1^ 


1 ,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


4,731,600:4,020,613 
446,145;  461,317 
410,142 


448,333: 


5,626,078:4,892,672 


:  1921-22 

:  1922-23  : 

•~'.i,ooo"  * 

.r  1,000  : 

:  bales 

:  bales  : 

: 4, 942, 600 

:  509,218 

5^2,026: 

:  458,002 

1-62 , 651 ; 

; 5, 909, 820; 

,6,666,092: 

1023-24  ;  1924-25 


1,000 
bales 


bales 


4,983,434:5,200^686 
350,021: 
347,099: 

5,680,554: 
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Country 


:  Crop  harvested  year  beginning  about  August  1 

:  Average 

1922 


1909  to 


1923 


1924 


NORTH  AMERICA 
United  States  a/  . 


Bales 
13,033,235 


Mexico   : 

Guatemala. .  :c/ 

Haiti. ......  • .  .:d/ 

Domini  can  Repub  lie  : id/ 

Porto  Rico  :c/ 

Salvador  

British  W .  Indies:  : 

Mont  ser  rat .   : 

St .  Kitts-Nevis. . 

Grenada  : 

St.  Vincent  : 

Barbadoes ........ .V. ..  .•: 


EUROPE 


Italy  

Yugoslavia. 

Greece  

Bulgaria. .  , 

Malta  , 

Spain  


:  cy 


193,000 
144 
8,910 
1,066 
1,319 


657 
1,347 

703 
1,026 
1,061 


■5.212 
922 
12,61.4. 

1,073 

U33 


NORTH  AFRICA  : 

Egypt  1,453,000 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  ■:  12,552 

Gold  Ooast ....   :  104 

Kenya.  j  519 

Nigeria  :  9-.050 

Uganda  .   :  20,335 

Algeria  '             :e/  1,370 

Dahomey  4 . . :  fj  '  66U 

French  Guinea  ej  ...::c/  230 

Ivory  Coast  ej   ;.:c/  2.8 

French  Sudan  ej  :  1/  235 

French  Togo  :e/i/  2,312 

Italian  Somaliland  :ej  $10 

Eritrea  :e/  1,022 


e/ 


Bales 
9,762,069. 

172,000 
19H 

ej  16,000 

374 
1.0U6 


337 

sso 
691 

.200 
S32 


•  '4,603 
860 

fj  9,568 
3,600. 
170 


ZJ 


1,391,000 
23.500 

660 
460 

16, 388 
77,680 

397 
1,273 
172 
109 

6U7 
4,600 
1,192 

690 


■Bales 

10,139.671 

175,000 
125 

e/  kkZ 
effj  1,020 


tl 


tl 


tl 


i,ooU 

1,308 
1,010 

857 


5,000 
670 
13.250 

1,800 
100 
1,088 


tl 

u 


1,353, 

no, 

1, 
15, 
94, 


000 
600 

840 
000 
800 
140 
800 


1, 
1, 


760 
400 


Bales 
13,619,000 
b/  281,000 

fj  1,900 
15,700 

tl    ■  1.7^0 
1,109 


4,520 
1,300 
11,100 

2,959 

480 


zJ  1,500,000 
36,400 


hj  25,000 
127,000 
2,238 


2,300 
2,73o 


Notes  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  329. 
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 Crop  harvested  year  beginning  about  August  1 

Ave  rage 


Coi  ntry 


1909  to 

J£ij,  ; 

Bales 


■  ASIA 


Cyprus  :  1,332 

Turkey,  Asiatic  :  133,000 

India  ,  :  3,585,000 

Ceylon  :c/  17 

Iraq  :   

Russia.  Asiatic  :  953.000 

Persia  :  136,000 

China  k/  :  3.473.000 

Japanese  Empire:  : 

Japan   

Chosen  (Korea) 
French  Indo-China  ej  . , 

Slam  

North  Borneo  


4,704 
17,327 
1U.337 
3.^53 
125 


SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


110,000 


Peru  : 

Ecuador  : 

Brazil  :  dj  418.400 

Paraguay  :  l/ 

Argentina  :  d/ 

Belgian  Congo  : 

Tanganyika  territory. . . . :i/ 

Nyasaland  : 

Union  of  S.  Africa  : 

Angola  : 

Mozambique  :  e/ 

•  Dutch  East  Indies  : 

Ner.'  Heb r  id  c  s  :  c/  e / 

Aurtralia  : 

Southern  Rhodesia.   --- 

Total  countries  re-  : 
porting  all  periods    :  23,1*59,353 


120 
3.0U5 

7.971 
'-.536 
76 
510 
766 
13.9S1 
303 
91 


Estimated  .Vorld  total  :  23,630,000 


-922  ~t> 


tl 


Bales 


1.300 

U, 2^7,000 

190 
250 

55,000 
95,000 
2,318,000 

2,884 

103.3^7 
11,083 

5,000 

222 


fj 
±1 


200,  Ull 
U,311 

552,991 
5.8U6 
26,892 
U.603 
6,000 
4,600 
5,46o 

2,200 
6,900 
1.900 
7,500 


19,104,69c 


19,170,000 


1923-  M 


\J 


e/ 


II 


Ba'es 


1.507 

u, 332. 000 

190 

840 
189.000 

95.000 
1,992,900 


111,000 
191 


203,000 
11,020 

575.930 
16, 100 

68,735 
6,800 

9.400 

2,320 
7,300 


fj  10,000 


iL 


1,828 
3,790 
lf200 


19,469.361 


19,590,000 


1024-  tb 


{J 


Bales 

2.66c 

5.069.C00 

1,700 
458,000 

95,000 

2,179,000 

121,000 
2.901 


fj 
tl 


u 

fj 


206,000 
17,000 
605,000 

12 , 600 
7^,700 

15,000 
2,010 
25,000 


7  m/  20,000 


f/ 


12,600 
20,000 


24,517,396 


24,700,000 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  and  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
Notes  v/ill  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  829. 
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,    ;  -  IMPROVED  LABiZET  FOR  AMERICAN  COTTOP  GOODS  111  SALVADOR 

P  More  -toaricaa  cotton  piece  -goods  was  sold  in  Salvador  during  1924 
than  ion  any  year  except  1919  and  1920,  according  to  W.  J.  McCafferty, 
American  Consul  at  San  Salvador.    While  competition' has  been  keener  than 
oaring  any  other  year,  the  market  has  been  more  intensive lv  worked  by 
three  of  the  largest  American  export  Houses,     fi  leading  factor  in  the 
trade  improvement  has  been  the  relatively  stable  price  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  only  slight  fluctuations  in  prices  of 
finished  goods. 

An  outstanding  improvement  is  noted  in  the  sales  of  American  bleached 
goods.    British  concerns  have  formerly  controlled  the  sales  of  that  product 
owing  to  their  ability  to  maintain  more  constant  price  levels.    A  wider 
range  of'  finishes  on  American  products  has  also  stimulated  sales.  A 
customarily  good  business  has  been  done  in. percales,  both  printed  and  plain, 
0pportan2.ties  are  seen  for  further  expansion  in  that  line  of  goods.  Sales 
of  colored  drills,  fell  off  considerably  as  a  result  of  increased1 
local  production.    Gray  goods  and  narrow  prints  also  lagged,  largely  through 
British  competition.     The  greatest  opportunity  for  increasing  American 
exports  to  Salvador  is  said  to  lie  in  the  field  of  "split"  cloths,  so  far 
untouched  by  America^  exporters.    Mach  of  the  British  business  is  built 
on  cloths  woven  40  to  50  inches  wide  and  split  after  weaving  or 
finishing,    it  is  felt  that  the  absence  sf,  American  split  lines  in  that 
market  is  another  factor  in- the  comparatively  slow  growth  of  the  trade. 


CGTIOIT;    Production  in  Specified  Countries  -  C0n1 

Notes  to  Tables  on  pp.  827  and  828 
a/  Linters  net  included. 

b/  Includes  consular  report  for  Lower  California  based  on  ginning  returns 
and  Mexican  official  estimate  for  other  regions. 

c]  For  one  year  only.       d/  Average  for  three  years.      ef  Exports- 

f /  Prom  an  unofficial  source.      g/  Bough  estimate  based  on  receipts  at 
Alexandria  up  to  June  24  allowing  .'for  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  past  two  years,  and  for  a 
carryover  about  25,000  bales  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  cotton  year,      h/  Estimate  of  exportable  surplus  reported  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.      i/  Average  for  four  years. 

£  Estimated  annual  production  according  to  consular  report. 

k/  Chinese  Economic  Bulletin  quoting  the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners1 

Association.    The  figures  represent  the  crop  in  the  most  important  cot , on 
producing  provinces  where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown. 

1/  One  year  only  1913~14.      m/  Forecast  of  at  least  this  amount. 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  LAGUNA  DISTRICT,  MEXICO 

A  report  on  "Cotton  Prospects  in  the  Laguna  District  for  1925"  by 
Consul  Yost  at  Torreon  gi\Tes  the  fallowing  figures  for  that  region  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cotton  regions  of  Mexico: 


Year  :  Area  ;        Lint  Production 


:  Acres  :  Bales  of  '^7*  lbs,  net 

1917  '.  :  197,680  :  103,000 

1918.  ;  :  1S5.325     .      :  7^,000 

1919  •  :  2U7.100  :-  15U.000 

1920  :  296,520  :  8U.000 

1921  :.  86,  fe.  :  '47,000 

1922.... :  :  37,065  :  •  20,000  , 

1923  •  :  66,717  :  37,000 

192U  :  296,  U00  :  180,000 

1925  :  Su.U^  : 


The  area  decrease  in  1925  v/as  due  chiefly  to  water  shortage. 

Irrigation  is  accomplished  by  the  flooding  system  and  from  wells. 
As  the  rater  soaks  into  the  ground  it  leaves  a  rich  sediment  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    The  renewal  of  the  soil  with  each 
flooding  renders  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  unnecessary.  The 
flooding  is  usually  done  during  the  autumn  months,  or  whenever  the  rains 
appear  in  the  mountains  of  Durango. 

Planting  is  usually  done  in  February  and  March,  and  picking  lasts 
from  July  until  the  end  of  the  year.    Due  to  extremely  dry  weather  pre- 
vailing thru-cut  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  the  boll  weevil  did 
little  damage  to  the  Laguna  crop  last  year.    The  damage  from  the  oink  boll 
worm,  hewever,  amounted  to  20  per  cent.    Little  damage  resulted  from  the 
army  leaf-cutting  worm.    The  pink  boll  worm  does  not  damage  the  crop  in 
the  Laguna,  as  a  rule,  until  early  in  September,  thus  enabling  the  farmers 
to  pick  the  early  crop  unmolested. 

» 

The  staple  is  generally  shorter  and  weaker  than  that  grov/n  in  the 
United  States  due  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  Laguna  climate  and  the  absence 
of  night  dews  during  the  months  for  picking,  August  ard  September.  Practically 
all  the  seed  planted  in  the  Laguna  district  is  imported  from  the  United 
States  or  is  selected  from  locally  grown  crops  the  seed  of  which  came  from  . 
the  United  States.    Native  grown  seed  is  not  usually  grown  for  more  than  two 
years.     It  is  estimated  that  about  10,000  tons  of  cotton  seed  are  planted 
annually. 
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COTTON  EXPANSION  IN  AFRICA 

The  past  year  of  cotton  production  in  Africa  has  witnessed  a 
rapid  increase  in  area  in  nearly  all  the -.new  regions,  especially  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Uganda,  Tanganyika. Territory,  and  Mozambique. 

The  production  of  Tanganyika  Territory  for  192U-25  is  estimated 
at  an  increase  of  80  percent  over  that  of  1923-2U.    The  chief  difficul- 
ties are 'said  to  "be  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  presence 
'  of  .bush  infested  with  the  tsetse-fly,  which  attacks  both  man  and  domes- 
tic animals.    Such  bush  country  covers  a  large  area,  but  when  cleared 
and  cultivated  it  is  freed  of  the  fly  and  the  soil  is  good. 

In  Mozambique,  several  companies  have  been  formed  with  large 
capital  for  raising  cotton. 

Southern  Rhodesia  shows  remarkable  development  in  cotton  growing, 
prior  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  cotton  production  was  practically 
nil.     The  cotton  area  jumped  from  If; 000  acres:  in  192J-2U  to  70,000  in 
1924-25 .    According  to  the  "Times"  Empire  Day  Supplement  of  May  23,  1925, 
cotton  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  more  dependable  and  remunerative  crop 
than  maize  at  present  prices,  and  -preferable  to  tobacco  since  it  involves 
less,  labor  and  is  not  so  much  affected  by  adverse  market  fluctuations. 
'Furthermore  cotton  proves  a  good  rotation  crop  with  maize,  thus  helping 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  impaired  through  being  constantly 
planted  to  maize.    At  present  cotton  is  only  a  subsidiary  crop  in 
Rhodesia,  and  its  expansion  in  rotation  with  other  crops  is  likely  to 
cause  an  expansion  of  all  crops.    This  rotation  in  many  sections  permits 
farmers  to  pursue  operations  throughout  the  year.    Native  labor  is 
cheap  and  abundant,  but  a  scarcity  is  likely  this  year  during  the 
picking  season.    The  chief  needs  are  better  transportation  facilities 
and  a  larger  number  of  white  settlers.    This  season  the  crop  has  been 
handicapped  by  excessive  fain  and  an  abnormal  shortage  of  sunshine. 

The  outlook  for  cotton  in  Africa  next  year  indicates  a  further 
increase  in  acreage,  due  to  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise, 
government  aid,  and  to  the  efforts  of  English  mills  to  obtain  cheaper 
raw  cotton.    In  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  it  is  estimated  that  300,000 . acres 
will  be  made  available  for  irrigated  cotton  in  Gezira  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  completion  of  the  Blue  Nile  dam  at  Makwar .     In  Zulu'land, 
and  Swaziland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  extension  of  the  North 
Zululand  Railway  will  open  up  .new  territory.- 

Expansion  in  Uganda  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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CGTTON  fS  UGANDA 

The  cotton  growing  industry  in  Uganda  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years,  according  to  official  sources  and  estimates  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rone.    There  are  approximately  half 
a  million  acres  under  cctton  and  the  potential  area  bar  been  estimated  at 
two  million  acres.    The  increase  in  production  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


:  Production  :    Percent  increase 

Year  :  (bales  klS  lbs,  net)    ;  over  previous  year 


1920-  21  :  ,  ...  63,070  :  '  123 

1921-  22  :  31.3SO  :  a/  53 

19.22-23  :   •  77,620  :  •  1^7 

1923-2U  ,.:  94,140  i  21 

l§2^-25  :      b/  127,000  :.  b/  Jb 


aj  Decrease. 

b/  Preliminary, 

jfcr  the  192U-25  season  the -acreage  sown  to  cotton  increased  more  than 
30  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.    The  season  1924-25  has  been  characterized 
by  favorable  weather  conditions  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  with 
abnormal  rains  during  the  first  part  of  the  picking  period.     In  some  areas  * 
the  plants  were  destroyed  and  there  was  considerable  wastage  at  the  end  of 
the  .season-.    According  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  receipts 
up  to  March  1,  1923,  about  the  end  of  the  harvest  season,  amounted  to  127,000 
bales  of  hlS  pounds  net. 

The  industry  is  being  stimulated  "by  government,  aid,  according  to  Consul 
Warren  at  Bairobi.    There  is  seme  question,  however,  as  to  whether  it  is  not 
expanding  too  rapidly, '  according ' to  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  and 
the  London  Times.    The  association,  in  its  twentieth  annual  report,  mentions 
that  the  rapid  expansion  may  disturb  local . economic  conditions,  while  other 
observers  see  an  increase  of  social  problems  accompanying  increased  material 
prosperity  of  the  natives.    It  is  said  that  the  country  is  subject  to  serious 
droughts,  the  last  of  which  occurred  only  a  few  years  ago,  causing  a  famine, 
30,000  deaths  and  much  political  unrest.    It  appears!  therefore,  that  the  in- 
crease in  cotton  may  be  at  the  expense  of  food  crops. 

Cotton  growing  is  entirely  a  native  industry,  with  many  thousands  of 
small  cultivators  throughout  the  country  according  to  Consul  7arren.  The 
principal  types  of  cotton  are  the  long  staple  upland  American,  the  varieties 
being  almost  wholly  the  Allen  and  Sunflower*    The  government  distributes  cotton 
seed  for  planting  purposes  free  of  charge.    Planting  takes  place  from  May  until 
August  and  the  crop  is  picked  from  November  until  February.    The  average  yield 
is  100  lbs.  to  the  aero  of  good  quality  ranging  from  1  3/S  inches  to  1  3/l& 
inches  in  length. 

Insect  pests  are  fairly  numerous,  but  in  the  aggregate  cause  relatively 
small  damage.    After  each  growing  season  all  the  old  cotton  plants  are  uprooted 
and  burnt,  so  there  is  a  "closo,:  season  from  growing  cotton  of  about  three 
months.    Killing  frosts  aro  unknown. 
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the  abgent: 


C0TT01J  INDUSTRY 


The  area  devoted  tc  cotton  in  Argentina  was  257.000  acres  in  192^-25 
as  compared  with  lf>5,000  acres  in  I923-2U.    According  to  J.  C.  Urien,  Director 
General  of  the  Board  of  Sural  Economy  and  Statistics,  the  area  under-  cotton 
would  have  been  even  larger  last  year  if  the  prolonged  drought  had  not  inter- 
fered with  the  preparation  of  the  soil.    The  yield  of  cotton  in  I92H-25  on 
the  increased  acreage  was  disappointing,  as  the  drought  continued  through  the 
growing  season. 


COTTON:    Acreage,  Production  and  Export s  from  Arg 


Year 

'.  Area 

[  Production 

Exports  11 

:           Ac  re  s 

:  Bales, 

:  Bales 

I91U-I5  

8,000 

U.000  : 

121 

1920-21   ■ 

59 .000 

2k,  6*0  ': 

12,  to 

1921-22   : 

33 , 600  : 

16, 130  : 

13,580 

1922-23   : 

56,500  : 

2S.S92  : 

15.920 

1923-2>4   : 

155,000 

6S,7S5  : 

3U.55U 

192*4-25   : 

257,000  : 

7^,700  : 

ntina 


1/  Export  figures  are  for  calendar  years,  I9I5*,  1921-2U, 

Cotton  has  teen  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  Argentina  since  Colonial 
days.    However,  it  was  not  -until  the  world  war  that  the  Argentina  cotton  in- 
dustry grew  rapidly.    Before  IP  Ik  only  from  four  to  six  thousand  acres  were 
devoted  to  cotton  growing,  while  in  1921  59.000  acres  were  planted.  This 
remarkable  increase  in  acreage  is  partly  due  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
national  goveriiment,  transportation  companies  and  provincial  government  to 
the  cotton  industry. 

Argentine  lands  suitable  for  cotton  grexving  are  found  north  of  36 
parallel  of  la ti fade.    This  includes  a  potential  cotton  area  of  about  2U, 700 ,000 
acres,  of  which  17,300,000  acres  are  situated  in  provinces  and  territories  where 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall  and  the  remainder  can  be  utilized  if  irrigation  can 
be  provided,  according  to  Mr.  Icon  M.  Estabrook,  fomier  Associate  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Resistencia,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Chaco  is  the  center  of  the 
present  cotton  belt.     Chaco  is  by  far  the  largest  cotton  producer  although  con- 
siderable quantities  are  also  produced  in  Corrientes,  Formosa  and  Santiago  del 
Estero. 


At  present  the  greatest:  drawback  to  production  of  cotton  in  Argentina 
is  the  lack  of  an  abundance  of  good,-  cheap  labor,  according  to  Mr.  M.  E. 
Meadows,  who  was,  until  recently,  the  manager  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Argentina,     The  transportation  problem,  however,  is  not  as  serious 
in  Argentina  as  it  is  sometimes  pictured,  although  high  freight  rates  arc 
still  a  drawback  to  cotton  production,  according  to  Mr.  Estabrook.    Ho  states 
that  most  of  the  region  stuitabic  for  cotton  growing  is  within  twenty  five 
miles  of  the  river  or  railway. 
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AUSTRALIAN  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

The  Australian  cotton  crop  in  1924-25  is  placed  at  12,500  bales  of  478 
pounds  net,  an  increase  of  about  42  per  cent  over  the  production  in  1923-2U. 
This  great  increase  in  production  is.  chiefly  due  to  the  removal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  the  ratoon  crop.    The  cotton  area  for  T92U-25  is 
about  50,000  acres  as  compared  with  40,300  acres  in  1923-24. 

Queensland  produces  practically  the  total  crop.     In  other  states  of 
Australia,  according  to  Mr.  N.  L.  Anderson,  American  Consul  at  Melbourne, 
cctton  is  grown  only  in  small  experimental  patches.     Since  I920,  the  Queens- 
land government  has  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  cctton  industry  by  providing 
seed  for  planting  fiee  of  charge ,  and  by  paying  the  farmers  a  guaranteed  price 
for  seed  cotton.     The  guaranteed  price  for  the  1924-25  crop  ranges  from  10-1/2 
cents  per  pound  of  seed  cotton  for  "A"  and  "B"  middling  Universal  Standard  to 
7  cents  for  ordinary  grades.     Assistance  is  also  being  rendered  by  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association.     Cotton  production  in  Queensland  has  increased  about 
2000  per  cent  since  I92I.  f 

Cotton  culture  in  Australia  dates  back  to  1738.     With  the  help  of  premiums 
paid  by  the  government  and  high  prices  ruling  as  a  result  of  the  American  civil 
war,  production  increased,  and  in  1871  shipments  from  Queensland  amounted  to 
5204  bales.     After  that  time  production  declined  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  revival  in  1890,  the  cotton  industry  remained  practically  dormant  until 
within  the  last  few  years. 


SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  IK  FIJI 


Interest  has  been  revived  in  the  cultivation  cf  Sea  Island  Cotton 
in  Fiji,  states  the  3ritish  Cotton  Crowing  Association  in  its  Twentieth  Annual 
Report.     101  bales  were  chipped  i.i  I923  and  the  good  price  received  is  believed 
to  have  stimulated  more  extensive  sowing.-    k  conservative  estimate  for  1924  put 
production  at  probably  twice  'that  of  the  previous'  season. 


CONDITION  OF  NORWEGIAN  CROPS  GOOD 


The  condition  of  wheat  in  Norway  as  of  July  1  is  97  Per  cent  of  normal  as 
compared  with  85  per  cent  last  year;  rye  is  102  per  cent  against  S9  per  cent  in 
1924;  barley  100  compared  with  86;  oats  96  against  79;  potatoes  99  compared  with 
92. 
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uABQER  WORLD  COTTON  EXPORTS 


1 


Exports  of  cotton  from  each  of  the  vxiree  important  surplus  producing  countries 
so  far  as  reported  are  running  heavier  this  season  than  in  any  other  season  since  that 
of  19 14- 15.     From  the    United  States  cotton  exports  for  the  nine  months  September  I92H 
to  May  I925,  amounted  to  7,731,000  oaies  of  500  pounds  gross  xveight  as  compared  with 
5,243,000  hales  in  the  same  months  of  last  season.     This  is  more  than  has  been  export 
ed  in  any  full  season  since  1914-15  when  exports,  am mn ted  to  $tSJo'fQOd  bales. 

Prom  Egypt  exports  from  September  to  February  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
1,029,000  bales  of  U-7Z  pounds  net,  as  compared  with  1,030,000  bales  in  the  same  months 
of  1323-24.     If  this  excess  of  59,000  bales  is  maintained  to  the  end  of  the,  season  the 
total  exports  will  exceed  the  total  of  1,486,000  bales  exported  in  the  season  1022-23, 
which  was  the  ,  largest  amount  exported  in  any  season  since  1-913-1^. 

The  season  in  British  India  is  later  than  in  either  the  United  States  or  Egypt 
and  exports  from  the  new  crop  did  not  begin  until  December,  but  in  the  three  months 
December  -  February,  India  exported  the  equivalent  of  1,315,000  bales  of.  478  pounds 
net,  as  compared  with  1,169, 000  bales  in  the  same .  three  months  last  season.  The 
cotton  crop  in  India  this  sea-son  was  by  far  the  largest  on  record  and  exports  also  see 
likely  to  be  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

UNITED  STATES  -  Cotton,  (unmanufac tared)  including  linters:"    Percentage  (.cumulative) 

exported,  July  19 10- June  I92U. 


Year  ending  •  ■  : 

June  50      ,    :  Jul7:  &±  :  Sep1 


:  Pet; 

P  ct: 

1910  .... 

:  2.S: 

1;  C". 

0: 

1911  .... 

:  1.4: 

4.6: 

1912 

3.0: 

1913  .... 

:  1.3: 

3.7: 

191U 

:  1.5: 

4.4: 

1915  .... 

:     1. 5: 

1.7: 

1916 

:  4.1: 

6.S: 

1917  .... 

•    7  ■  9 : 

15-0: 

I9IS  .... 

:  6.0: 

lb.  1: 

1919  «... 

:  4.1: 

9.5: 

1920   

:  7.6: 

lU.R: 

1921  .... 

■  3.3: 

6.5: 

1922 

'  9-2: 

15.7: 

1923   

:  7-2: 

12.6: 

1924  .... 

:  3-0: 

70-' 

14.5 

12.6 

12.3 

14.7 

3.2 
15.3 

24.2 

26.  3 
16.2 
17.8 
10.  7 
£3.6 
19.9 
19. 6 


Oct 


J;iov 


Dec 


P 


jo.  0: 
30.4: 
25.9: 
29.8': 

31.3: 
9.2: 

26.  S: 

37.  S: 

38.1: 

23.5: 

23.6: 

21.6: 
-7-7  -> . 
j< .  -t.: 

35- S: 

23.3: 


P  ct: 

53.  si 

45,3: 
3&.6: 
49.6: 
47.7: 

18. 3  = 
35.7: 
50.3: 
^.3: 
30.1: 

47. 0: 
52.8: 
46.8: 


65.O 

62. 5 

53-3 
65.* 
•61.1 
32.5 

Lj.cs.  1 
63.*  2 

57;  3 

41.2 
49.  2 
U9.O 

56.  S 

CM  a 
C-r.  £> 

61.6 


Jan  '  Fe  b 


7^.9: 

75-  5: 

00. 5 : 
7C.  f7: 

72.5: 
48.9: 
5U.2: 
73.4: 


07.9: 
53-  6: 
62.  7 : 
6O.3: 
64.0: 
74.  1: 
71.0: 


78.2 

35-7 
78.1 

S.l.:9 
$Ol'l 
66. 7 
65. 3. 
79.3 

75.  S 

62.0 
72.0 
69.4 
69.2 
81.2 
79-3 


Liar 


?  ct 

35.2 

90.9 
83.4 
86. 1 
88.2 
31.0 

73-5 
85.2 

82.7 

71.4 

33. 4 

76.3 

76.2 

37.5 
85.0 


Apr 


P  ct 


90.0 

9M 

95-^ 
92.2 

92.5 

88.9 

32.3 

89:7 
37.5 
79.0 

91.3 

32.2 

35.3 
92.6 

90.5 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


May 


ct 


95.1 

93.0 

93.5 

"37-5 
96.8 

96.2 

90.3 

96.O 

93.9 

37. 3 

96.5 

91.1 

92.5 
95.3 
96.1 


June 
"p~ct~ 

1OO.0 
1OO.0 
100,0 
1OO.0 
100. 0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100'.  0 

100 1 
100.0 
100. 


July  6,  1925 
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BRITISH  INDIA  -  Cotton,  unmanufactured:    ^/Percentage  (cumulative) 
•■'      exported,  .July  1909-June  V}2K 


Year  ending 
June  10 


1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  • 
1°1H  . 

1Q15  . 

1916  . 

1917  • 
191S  . 

1919  • 

1920  . 

1921  . 

1922  . 

1923  . 
1921+  . 


July 


F.ct 


5.6 
6.9 

10.3 
7.9 
7.2 

I5.6 
5-3 

12.3 
b.2 

7.7 
7.0 

6.0 
5.9 
8.3 
7.9 


Aug 


F.  ct 

8.6 
11.2 
1U.2 

13.  S 

11.7 
19.3 
12.  g 
IS.  7 
15.2 

12.3 
12.0 
11.5 
13.1 
1^.0 
10.7 


Sept 


f.ct 


10.  U 

m.  6 
16.5 
is.  s 

15.5 
21.2 

20.  g 

23.8 
2>  8 

is.  6 

19.5 
17.1 

19.9 

16.  n 
13.0 


Oct 


F.ct 


U.9 

IS- 3 
17-9 

18.  S 

19.3 
23.7 
29.O 
36.O 
32.8 

19.  n 
2n.2 

20.9 
26.0 

18.6 
16.  S 


Ko^ 


F.ct 
15.9 

2n.s 

20.2 
21.2 
23.7 

26.  n 

33-3 

n3.2 
nn.2 
21.0 
30.5 

26.8 
32.1 

2n.3 
21.9 


Dec 


F.ct 


25.0 

32.  n 
•25.2 
2n.5 

28.6 

32.7 
no. 9 

n9.7 
56.1 
25.  n 
37.2 

32.9 
ni.5 

31.2 

29.5 


Jan 


F.ct 


no.  6 
U7.2 

3^.3 
37.6 
38.6 

iO.2 

H7.3 
57-7 

6n.7 

39.5 
n8.9 
ni.2 
52. n 
n3.n 
n5.s 


Feb 


P.ct 


^n.2 

56.3 
ng.3 
52.2 
50.0 
so.  5 
60.5 
63.2 

73.5 

n<}.2 

59.5 
53.5 

62.3 

57.5 
60.9 


[  Mar 

'.  Apr 

'.  May 

June . 

:  r.  ct 

r.  Ct 

*  F.ct 

:  -i- . ct 

:  67-9 

:  od.  5 

.   no  c 

•     Inn  r\ 

:  100.0 

:  cS.  9 

c  sz  0 

•  Inn  r\ 

•  100.0 

:  03. 2 

11  >L 

:  co. 

100 . 0 

:  bd.cL 

:  1 0.  h- 

:  00 .  x 

100.0 

:  60.0 

.  7C.2 

:  85.3 

100.0 

Ci  c 
:  oj).  0 

•  75.  7 

■  S?7  "? « 

■  o(.  ,  . 

T  no  0 

:  09  • 

7(7  7 

•    GfQ    T  < 
.    oj .  1. 

"Inn  n 
100.  0 

:  /7.5 

CV  7 

9>9- 

Inn  n 
100.0 

:  81.6 

88.  g 

100 '.0 

:  65.3 

77«  © 

88.0: 

100.0 

:  J2.fl. 

82.8 

:  93.O: 

100.0 

:  63.8: 

76,2 

90.  n: 

.  .100  .0 

:  72.9: 

80.  5 

90.9: 

.  100.0 

:  70.n: 

82.2 

9i.n,- 

100.0 

:  75.3.: 

8S.0 

92,9: 

100.0 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Accounts  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British 


a/ 


India  and  Accounts  of  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  India  with 
tries. 
Excludes  waste. 


?oreign  Coun- 


EGYPT  -  Cotton  (unmanufactured):    Percentage  (cumulative)  exported, 

July  1909-June  I92U. 


Year  ending 
June  30 


.  July 


:  F  ct 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
19^ 

1915 

lqio 
1917 

ici8 
1913 
1920 
1921 
iq22 
1923 
1921+ 


6.3 

2.n 
2.8 
3-8 

3.1 
n.s 

3.6 
2.7 
2.7 
5.5 
5.6 

n.n 
n.3 
3.5 


Aw 


P  ct 

10.8 
5. 1 

n.s 
6.7 
6.n 

5.7 
8.3 
5.6 
6.2 
15.2 
13.6 
•  6.0 

s.i 
8.5 
7.0 


Sept]  Oct 


P  ct:  P  ct 


15. 0: 

8.  6: 
7-6: 

9.  n.- 
10.9: 

7.0: 
12.9: 

9.9: 

10.  k: 
2Kl: 
27. 1: 

3.6: 
13.1: 
12.  k: 
11.0: 


26.6 
20.5 

m.n 
20.  n 

23.9 
10. 1 

22.5 
22.3 
m.6 
30.9 
35.7 
16.6 

23. 9 
21.5 

21.9 


Nov 


P  ct 

n5.7 
37.9 

29.6 

39.1 
37.3 
23.5 
35.6 
39.2 
25.5 

35.8 
ns.2 
23.7 
no.  s 

ni.5 


.Ttec 


P  ct 


6n.o 
55.0 
1+5.1 

<5S.3 

52.  n 
37.7 
52.9 
57.0 

39.5 
n5.g 
62.5 
n2.6 

53-1 
52.5 

56.5 


Jan 


P  ct 

7U.0 
67-7 

71.1 

Oj,  4 
52.3 
6U.7 
70.1 

^7.9 
61.  g 

78.6 
53-3 

62.3 
bp.  8 
68.  6 


Feb 


P  ct 


33.2 

77.5 
72.0 
75.6 
72.6 

70.3 
81.2 

78.  n 

S6.9 
70.1 
39.2 
61.3 
72.5 
75.6 
77.1 


Mar 


P  ct 


39.7 
85.1 
81.2 

36.0 
32.0 
32.8 
89. 7 

sn.6 
6q.3 
sn.9 

93.3 
76.2 
so.  s 
g^.n 
33.9 


Apr 


P  ct 


93.3 

90.  n 

89.0 
91.6 
88.3 

91.9 
92.  n 
90.8 

30.0 

37.8 
96.0 
8i. n 
35.8 

9;un 
39.1 


May 


F  ct 


97'.  3 

96.  n 

95V3 
96.1 

9^.7 
96.n 

96.8 

q5.o 

86.  3 

9^.3 

93.2 
92.2 

91. 3 

95-9 
95-7 


June 


Pet 

300.0 
166.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  Q 
1C0.O 
100.0. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100. 0 
iOC.O 
100.0 
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BRITISH  INDIA:    Exports  of  cotton  (ucmamifacturea)^.. .  July  1Q03- 

February 


Year  ending 
June  30  


19 10  bj 


1912 

I9I3 

19 1U 

1915- 

1916 

1917 

191s 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19-24 

19^9 


Year  ending 
June  30  


1910  bj 
1911 

1912  .. 

1913  .  . 
19  14  V. 
1915 
1916  .. 
1917 
191g 

1919 
•920  . . 

1921  . . 

1922  .. 
192^  .. 
132k  "... 
1925  .  . 


473  lb 
"bales 
130,892 

b/13^,576 
171,180 

141,253 
213,019 
300, 29 '4 
104,9.24 
234,999 
93.2)43 
67,573 
164,724 

103.951 
152,040 
249,566 
236,649 
c/ii5o97 


;an 


47  s  lb 
bales 
362.,  493 

b/239,lRS 
151.790 
235,136 

301,075 
145,131 

126,109 
153,507 
137,527 
123,397 
276,737 
144,397 
281,741 

365,060 
h90,774 
cj 33^,  380 


473  lb 
bales 

"69,913 
bj  84,441 
65,88* 
107,152 

134,577 
1  82,914 
•I49.473 

122,519 
142,0/2 

40,454 
118,455 

96,433 

136,191 

172,139 
82,604 
el  Qi  lik? 


?e  0 


1+7  8  lb 
bates 

'  3157551 
b/177,352 
233.761 
262,127 
34^,^6 
199,217 
261,077 
105,462 
138,591 
85,163 
249 , 637 
215,942 
254. 172 
425,871 
452,221 
Cy707,952 


Sept 


478  lb 
tale  s 
40.865 

bj  66,610 
39  ,  02  3 
53,077 
115,930 
25,530 

132,579 
191,613 

163,437 
29,064 

176,165 
97,634 

174,242 
.  71,738 
69,879 

£/  95,152 


Mar 


473  lb 
bales 

:31S,  7^7 
b/133,172 
.  249,15g 
"179, 548 

303,745 
251, 669 
176,920 
273,006 
127,539 

141,127 

309, 40 4 
l79,6Uo 

272,653 

388.717 
430,176 


478  lb 
bales 

&  ."853 
b/  71.527' 
22, 8  69 ; 
36,717 
114,553 
47,902 
162,326 
.  137,383 
.  109.903 
,  '■  33,103 
.  109,030 
66,885 
157,410 
67,029 
113.176 
cj  52,162 


Apr 


478  Id 

bale  s 
349,212. 
201, 548 
236,520 
255,936 
307,130 


234 


,^46 


134,^99 

65,933 
115,229 
109.752 

239  , 150 
215,76-6 

195,381 
354,918 
c/ 291,969 


Hov 


478  lb 
.  ba le  s 


93,804 

k/115.175 
37,889 
44,103 
134,444 
K2,309 
84,233 

137,192 

181,273 
■  13,611 
148,256 
102,895 
156,058 

171,350 
■  154,455 
cj  -3,282 


May 


478  lb 

bales 
225,i3)4 
246,236 
190,620 
•211,016 

•  457  ,  461 
230,284 

.205,501 
240,919 
103,926 
89  ,'344 

238.113 

247,537 

267,235 

278,673 
e/237,159 


Dec 


U73  lb 
bales_ 
212,161 
bj I 50, 155 
34,23S 
53,378 
147,542 
121,369 
151,544 
123,807 
I£7,360 
39,150 
157,368 
105,415 
242,359 
209,327 
226,493 
07223,152 


47  8  lb 

ba  le  s 
173,796 
216,818 
186,987 
213,698 
444, 354 
237,802 
216,163 

116,539 
72,S,48 

•  105,157 
165,423 

.  167.562 
234.933 
258,045 

c/211,ggl 


Total 


U73  lb 
bales__ 
2,327,4 

1,951,81 

1,609,925 

1,799,146 
3,623,376 

1.929,917  j 
1,981,348 

1,907,^ 

■  1,582,91 

877,405, 
'  2,352.462! 
IJ4U.057: 
2,574,415 
3,012,433 
2,997,  Vs£ 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Accounts  of  the  Sea-borne'  Trade'  and  I\T£ vi^at ion~olH3r i til 

Tan  A  *a.  and   hen  mint.  s  nf   t.V-e   Tra.^ft   "hv  Lanr)   nf  "R~-i  -H  <="n.  -T-nfl  •?  .-,        i-t.  w  »        «  \ 


India  and  Accounts  of  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British*  India  with  iorei^n  rv—nWol 
ay  Exclude  s  waste, 

bj  Sea-borne  Trade  only..    Ho  data  on  Land  Trade  available  trior  t 
cj  Sea-borne  Trade  only.    Ho  data  yet  available  on  Land  Trade 


'0  April  I9III 
since  March  19 24 . 
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EGYPT :    Exports  of  cotton  (tmnanuf actured)  a/  July  1909-February.  1925. 


Year  ending: 

June  30  : 

July 

:  Aug. 

.    Sept . 

;  OCt. 

.  Nov. 

'.  Dec. 

478  Id. 

:  U'78  lb. 

:  478  lb: 

: ■ 473  lb . 

:    478  lb. 

:  478  lb. 

: 

bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

1910  

68,552 

47,991 

:  "45,402 

:  126,360 

:  206,136 

:  199,071+ 

I9H  : 

37,500 

:  41,752 

54,527 

:     184, 427 

:  271,1+93 

:  266,030 

1912  : 

1*1,182 

:  "32,329 

:  .U0,279 

:  101,914 

:  228,253 

:  231.395 

1913  : 

5£,76l 

:  1+3,739 

:  41.651 

:  167.733 

:  287,411 

:■  300,418 

1914  : 

1+8,784 

:  50,826 

:..  69,577 

:  201,505 

:  208,186 

:  234,500 

1915  : 

1916  : 

62,062 

:  11,257 

:  lo.Ull 

:  39,623 

:  172.628 

:  132,739 

42,617 

:  55,703 

:  55,180 

114,232 

•  155,957 

206,183 

•1917  : 

27,017 

:  27,827 

:  42,427 

:  122,624 

:  166,760 

175,974- 

148,188: 

191S  : 

28,248 

:  33,333 

1+3,886- 

45  544 

:  116,292 

■1919  £/...: 

'•+7,337 

83,721 

:  76,362 

:  58.395 

1+2,1+39 

86,025: 

1920  : 

82,883 

118, 1?7 

.   199.  i67. 

1         j  j  ,  j-  \j  ^ 

1?6  373 

\ZS  2Q1 

211, 176: 

1921  : 

22,001' 

16,590- 

17.465: 

51.478: 

78,629 

9o!219: 

1922  : 

5L927 

1+2,901 

116,83.6: 

125.774 

139. 940: 

143,477: 

1923  : 

614,751: 

63,971 

58,654: 

138,601: 

235,187: 

232,927: 

192U  : 

51,992 

50,209 

59,218: 

160,327: 

237.606: 

220,403: 

1925  : 

43,778: 

UU, 197: 

86,253: 

182,946: 

236,499: 

270,316: 

Year  ending: 
June  30  : 

Feb .  ; 

Apr. 

May 

June 

iOl'cLl 

1+78  lb.- 

478  lb.  : 

1+78  lb.  : 

L+7£  lb.  : 

478  lb.  : 

473  lb;/: 

1+7S  lb. 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales 

1910  

107,648: 

99,372: 

71,180: 

1+4,283: 

37J+10: 

29,^07-: 

1,083,015 

1911  : 

196,762: 

152,406: 

118,996: 

81,882: 

93,318: 

56,309: 

1,555,402 

1912  : 

209,265: 

192,301: 

137,736: 

118,080: 

94,278: 

69,839: 

1.1+97.451 

1913  : 

189,510: 

129,291+: 

98,688: 

85,796: 

68,592: 

59,577: 

1,531,170 

191U  : 

170,725: 

143,079: 

224, 402: 

1^7.175: 

100,087: 

96,327: 

82,1+73: 

1,553,21+1+ 

1915  : 

193,495: 

l6l,022: 

116,45!+: 

57,633: 

46,665: 

l,2S4,!+4l 

1916  : 

l40„OS6: 

196,594: 

100,772: 

32,134: 

52,630: 

1+2, 27S : 

37,6l6: 
48,875: 

1,189,704 

1917  • 

128 ,5^5 : 

82,276: 

61,019: 

60,662: 

986,261+ 

191S  : 

gQ  ^80- 

9b  1S6* 

132,1+12: 

114  231- 

67  138- 

lU-5  850: 

1.065,853 

1919  b/..: 

133,073: 

71,328: 

127,723: 

24,958: 
31,6l6: 

68,894: 

36,186: 

S6l,94l 

1920  : 

237,013: 

155,235: 

68,905: 

33,194: 
69,643: 

26,194: 

1,475,770 

648.47U 

1921  : 

69,210: 

51,761: 

97,495: 

33,177: 

50,786: 

1922  : 

107,994: 

118,607: 

93,797: 
147,678: 

61,709: 

70,555: 

95,859: 

1,169,356 

1923  : 

200,644: 

148,311: 

91,799: 

67,929: 

61,808: 

1,512,760 

173, 27U: 
173. 5^1: 

•  124,003: 

100,665: 

75,924: 

96,915: 

63,337: 

1,468,873 

1925  : 

139,780: 

Bulletin  Mensuel 

du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  LfEgj 

■pfc,  July  1909-Deceraber  1517. 

Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  qf  Egypt,  January  1918-February  1925- 
a/  These  f igares  do  not  include  a  small  amount  cf  cotton  exported  to  Sudan 


as  given  in  a  separate  table  called  "Trade  between  Egypt  and  Sudan", 
b/  Beginning  rith  September  1918,  the  quantities  of  rav  cotton  reported 
represent  the  net  weight. 
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•    LANCASHIRE  SHOWS  INCREASED  ACTIVITY  II  COTTON 

For  the  first  half  of  the  192H-25  cotton  season,  beginning  August 
lt  I92U,  British  mills  consumed  1,092,000  tales  cf  American  cotton,  accord- 
ing to  L.  3.  Armstrong,  American  Vice  Consul  at  Livepool .    Since  this 
figure  is  6U  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  the  cotton  year  1923-2^,  the 
final  figure  for  this  year  may  be  expected  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  cf  the  preceding  12  months  ending  July  31-  , 

While  the  current  season  in  all  probability  trill  be  the  best  ore 
experienced  by  the  "British  textile  industry  since  1921-22,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  approach  the  activity  of  pre-war  years.    The  following  figures 
as -reported  by. the  International  Cotton  Federation  illustrate  the  British 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  from  the  three  main  sources  over  a  series  of 
years :  ,  -  '  ■■ 

-'■:'f  '  GREAT  BRITAIN: .   Consumption  -  of  Raw  Cotton,  Years  Beginning 
-".   August  I,' 1912-13  amd  1919-20  to  the  First  Half 
■  /   •       \.  ,  '  of  192U-251 


Season  .American   ':■    :      Egyptian         :  Indian 

 .:    .  .  Cot-ton.   : _      Cotton  :  Cotton 

:..    1000  bales  1000  bales      :     1000  bales 


1912-13  •  ^-.V..::    '     3,667'  393  :        .  53 

1919-  20  .  2,900  '-:               kkl  :  5$ 

1920-  21.-  :-  i-,673  237  :  39 

1921-  2?   2,275  '•    336  :  55 

1922-  23  :  1,919  :              393  :  107 

1923-  2U     :  1, 695  . .  •: '      •  •  •    U69  :  201 

First  half     -  *                   ':  : 

192Ur25.  ...... ^.:.vr/,vs  l,Q92^-:.-:  233  :'  26 


The  outstanding .feature  of  the  above  figures  is  the  phenomenal 
increase  in* the  consumption  of  Indian  cotton  in  the  last  two  years,  which 
correspond- with  two  years  of  short  supply  from  the  United  States.  Consumption 
of  Egyptian  cotton  has  remained  comparatively  steady  throughout  the  period 
considered.    •  .  ,  ...    :-  .'   .  . 

British  exports  of  cotton  manufactures'- for  the  calendar  year  192U, 
exhibit  a  substantial  increase  ever-  all-  other  post-war  years.    At  U,y+0,000 
square  yards,  however,  .-exports  of  piece  goods  for  192U  are  still  far  below 
the  7,075,000  -square'  .yards  exported  during  1913-  -Exports  of  yarn  for  1924  • 
totaled  l63,COO',000  pounds,  against-  202,000,000. pounds  exported  in -1922, 
which  was  only  B, 000, 000  pounds 'below  the  1913  figure  of  210,000,000. 

Since  trie  war  leaders  of  British  textile -industries  have  been 
searching  for  some  method  of.  restoring  their  business  to  the  level  of 
prosperity  it  formerly  e:\ioyed.    The  out  standing 'problems  have,  been  the 
securing  of  adequate  supplies  of  raw  material  of 'good  quality  and  at  a 
price  somewhat  comparable  with  that  p'aid  in  former  years,  and  to  rebuild 
the  former- market  a"  f  or  British  goods.- .. 'With  ..regard  to  the  first  problem, 
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LANCASHIRE  SHOE'S  INCREASED  ACTIVITY  IN  COTTON,  CONT'D, 

considerable  activity  has  been  exhibited  in  the  development  of  cotton  pro- 
ducing areas  within  the  Empire.    Such  efforts  have,  undoubtedly  increased 
somewhat  the  available  supplies  of  staple,  out  prices  have  remained -high. 
The  marketing  problem  prevents  serious  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  former  markets,  and  of  increasing  competition  from  other 
producing  countries.    The  prosperity  of  Lancashire,  was  built  upon  the  wide 
markets  in  China,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  for  cheap  cotton  textile 
In  China,  the  comparatively  high  prices  demanded  ■'"or  such  goods  during  recent 
years,  together  with  competition  from  Japan,  Italy  and  India,  and  increased 
domestic  production  have  seriously . reduced  British  sales.    The  situation 
in  India  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  China.    So  far  Lancashire 
has  made  little  progress  in  overcoming  these  obstacles.    Recent  investigation 
of  the  British  textile  industry  by  its  leaders,  have  resulted  in  the  decision 
that  under  the  present  conditions  of  raw  material  supply,  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  impossible.    Further  continuance  of  the 
short  time  policy  for  operatives  is  advocated. 

In  spite  of  semi-official- announcements  to  the  contrary,  the  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future; is  not  a  bright  one.    Foreign  competition  appears 
to  be  increasing,  with  the  former  great  markets  still  contented  to  secure 
their  requirements  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  regardless  of  the  source. 
Raw  ma*erials  production  within  the  Empire  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
.other  than  the  United  States,  has.  not  yet  assumed  a  position  calculated  to 
replace  American  supplies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  unusually  high 
prices  paid  for  raw  cotton  during  the  last  few  seasons  have  brought  consider- 
able new  acreage  under  cultivation.- 


COTTON  IN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

It  is  claimed  that  the  area  suitable  for  cotton  production  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  will  reach  four  million  acres.    It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  production  of  South  Africa  was 
increased  about  100  per  cent  every  season,  and  this  year  the  increase  will 
be  over  300  per  cent.    The  limiting  factor  is  lack  of  white  population. 

The  statement  of  rapid  increase  in  production  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  figures,  reported  by  consuls -and  from  other  sources. 

1922-23  .    1923-2U  192U-25 

i,hG0  7,300  .  25,000 

Unofficial  estimate.  '. 

During  the  past  season  prospects  were  very  favorable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  but  abnormal  rains  late  in  the  season  flooded  considerable 
area. 


Average  1909-10 
to  1913-lU 
76 
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INCREASED  COTTON'  CONSUMPTION  IN  FRANCE 

Total  imports  of  cotton  into  France  for  1924  amounted  to  1,495»000 
bales  of  Uyg  pounds  net  weight,  against  1.293,000  bales  for  1923,  &n 
increase  of  1.6  per  cent,  according  to  Lester  Maynard,  American  Consul  at 
Havre.    This  increase  is  in  keeping  frith  the  trend  exhibited  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.    Of  the  1924  total  over  90  Per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States,  with  99  per  cent  of  the  American  shipments  entering  France 
through  the  port  of  Havre.    Raw  cotton  represents  over  40  per  cent  of 
American  exports  to  France.    French  cotton  imports  by  countries  of  origin 
appear  below: 

FRANCE;    Total  Imports  of  Cotton,  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924 

Bales  of  472  Pounds  Net. 


Country  of 
Origin 

:  1921 

1922 

:  1923 

:        19  24 

United  States . . . 
Egyp  t  

United  Kingdom.. 

.  1000 
bales 

:  Per 
:  cent  : 

.  1000 
bales 

.Per 
•  cent 

:  1000 
bales 

803 
201 
•  170 
:  IB 
21 
80 

:  Per 
:  cent 

1000 
:  bales 

:  896 
:  227 
:  204 
:  28 

:..  :  3^ 
106 

:  Per 
:  cent 

8O3 
85 

:  -71 

a;  . 
56  ■ 

:•     IS  , 
S 

:        7  : 

•   -,■  1  : 
:  ,  6  : 

836 
138 
138 
,15  . 

20 

87  : 

:  68 
:  11 
:  11 

:  ••  1 
:      2  : 
7 

!  62." 

:  16 

:.  13 
:  1 

:  2 
6 

.  60 
:  15 
:  Ik 

r- 

\  c 
2 
7 

Total  

1,028 

100.  i 

1,234  •: 

.  100  : 

1,293  ' 

100  : 

1,^95  - 

100 

a/  If  any,  included  in  "Others" 

On  a  crop  year  basis,  i.e.,  from  August  1,  total  French  imports  up  to 
March  31  increased  by  11  per  ceni  for  the  1924-25  period  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  season.    Imports  of  American  cotton  for  the  same  poric>d 
of  I92U-25  increased  by  23  per  cent  over  the  1923-24  season. 


It  appears  that,  while  a  larger  volume  of  raw  cotton  was  retained  for 
consumption  in  France  during  1924  than  in  1923,  the  percentage  of  imports 
retained  was  the  same -for.  both  years  at  92.    For  1922,  92  per  cent  of  the 
imports  were  consumed,  against  95  Per  cent  in  1921: 

FRANCE:     Consumption  of  Raw  Cotton,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924         '.  :  . 
Bales  of  478  pounds  net 


Country  of 
Origin 


1921 


1922 


1923  ' 


1924 


ngdom . 


United  States. . 

Egypt  

India. . - 
United  K 
Belgium. 
Others  -  . 

Total,. 
aj  If  any 


1000 
bales 
779 

82 
59 

10 
a/ 

 5LL 


32L 


1000 

bales 
.  843 
134 
121 
14 
16 


100 


1,212 


Per 

.  1000 

:  Per 

1000 

:  Per 

cent 

bales 

•  cent 

.  bales 

:  cent 

70 

•  7-2 

62  . 

243 

61 

11  : 

192 

.   •  1.6 

222 

16 

10 

155 

•  13 

129 

14 

1  : 

15  • 

1  : 

27  • 

2 

1 

12 

2  ' 

20 

.1 

7  • 

62  : 

6  • 

•87 

6 

100 

1,196  . 

100  • 

1,338 

.  100 

included  in  "Others" 
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•FRANCE  -  SECT'S  INCREASED  COTTCil  CONSUMPTION,  CONT ' D . 

•At  the  end  of  1923  there. were  ^£,210  bales  of  cotton  afloat  for  Harve, 
all  of  American  origin.    At  the  close  of  192U  the  amount  of  cotton  afloat 
totaled  62,702  bales  of  American  cotton  and  none  from  ether  sources.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  movement  of  raw  cotton  at  Havre  for  the  last 
two  seasons: 

FRANCE :    Movement  of  Raw- Cotton  at  Havre*,  1923  and  1924  a/ 


:  '"        '      1925   .j  192U  .  

Country         :  Havre  :             .:              :  Havre  :             :                 :  Havre 
of             :  stock  :  Entries:  with-     :  stock- -Entries:  V.'ith-.       : '  stock 
Origin  ■-       :  Jan.  1:  .           :  drawals:  pec.    :       .      :  drawals    :    Dec.-  31 
 i    192^  :  __j  ,  :    '51,    J  :  :  

:  Bales  ■    Bales  :  Bales    :  Bales. :  Bales.  :    Bales      :  Bales 


United  States.: ISO, 36S :  695,230:  7H.9S7:123,631:Sl^,'o2U:  771, 6lS  :  rft.lUCr 

Egypt  :       3ok:    lh,lk3l    13,25?:    1.275*  i5.3ta:  15.32U  i  53- 

Brazil. ^  :        u2:    17.111:.  22.699:       660:    bt$#):  5.06.9  :  131 

India  ..:     2,365:     23,152:     2^,816:        ?0U:  45,-529:  -3,3'44  :  3.04U 

All  others  :        94S:    19,180:    17.265:     2,&59:  31,^55:  30,3^7  :  3,92: 


a/  Bales  shown  are  in  the-  weight  common -to  their  countries  of  origin. 

The  movement  of  raw  cotton  at  Havre,  the  leading  French  cotton  market,  is 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the.  cotton  industry  in  that  country.    The  heavy 
•  increase  of  available  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1925  created  an  unfavorable 
situation  in  the  disposition  of  raw  material  supplies.     Industrial  conditions 
in  France  for  1924  had  left  much  to  be  desired.    Uncertainties  in  the  political 
situation  had  their  reflection  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  the  currency 
depreciation  being  an  outstanding  factor.     In  spite  of  tho  high  gustation  on 
dollars,  however,  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  resulted 
in  maintaining  tho  imports  of  that  commodity.    Exports  of  finished  {roods  during 
1924  had  also  received  more  encouragement  than  during  1923 .  ^ 

The  large  stocks  at  the  opening  of  192^  were  coincident  with  some 
depression  in  the  French  textile  industries,  which  prevailed  up  to  April.  Spot 
prices  rallied  slightly  that  month  to  29,6S  cents  per  pound  for  Strict  Low 
.  Middling,  inferior  to  28/ 29  ram,  but  of  good  color  and  staple,  but  closed  at 
28.40  cents.    In  general,  futures  rave  been  dull  since  January  1925,  importers 
having  made  commitments  only  great  enough  to  satisfy  manufacturers'1  s-jmmer 
requirements.    During  May,  however,  the  market  exhibited  some  interest- in  ■ 
shipments  for  November  -  December  delivery  in  anticipation  of  an  increased 
demand  for  consumption  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1925-26. 
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ECONOMIC  ASPECT  01  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  TEXTILE.  IltfDUSIRIES. 


The  realignment  of  frontiers  in  Europe,  with  the  new  tariff  barriers 
that  have  been  established,  have  left  mills  in  several  countries  of  Europe 
on  one  side  of  the  frontier  with  the  population  which  formerly  consume!  the 
products  of  those  ".rills  on  the  other  side.     This  is  particularly  true  of 
Poland  and  Chechoslovakia.    Poland  now  has  a  greater  capacity  for  producing 
goods  than  the  population  in  its  new  boundaries  has  to  consume  them.  The 
same  applies  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Their  natural  outlets,  Russia  and  Austria,  are  prejudiced  by  political 
animosities*  as  a  result. of  which  textiles  from  mills  in  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  less  likely  to.  find  g  market  there  than  are  -the  products  of  other 
countries.    Faced  with  the  responsibility  of  finding  employment  for  their 
work  people,  however,  and  having  the  available  textile  machinery,  these 
countries  are  driven  into  other  markets  to  sell  their  product. 

The  present  tendency  is  for  each  nation  to  produce  its  own  home  trade 
requirements.     The  general"  opinion' seems  to  be  that  the  consuming  centers 
of  Europe  that  have- been  affected  by  changes  in  boundaries  will  gradually 
seek  to* re-establish  within  their  hew  borders  industries,  similar  to  those 
they  have  lost.     This  night  result  in  increased  productive  power  for  the 
continent  as  a  whole  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  consuming  capacity. 
While  increased -world  prosperity  and  a  steady  growth  in  population  would 
eventually  absorb  such  new  production  it  will  take  .-time  and  while  tno  process 
of  assimilation  is  taking  place  competition  is  bound  to  be  much  keener  than 
it  was  formerly. 


TEE  BREMEIJ  COTTON  SITUATION  . 

Weekly  shipments  of  cotton  through  Bremen  to  milling  centers  in  Germany 
and  Poland  and  other 'industrial  centers  drawing  upon  Bremen  for  their  raw 
cotton  supplies,  have  recently  shown. a  seasonal  decline  but  are  still  higher 
than  for  the  corresponding  weeks  last  season.    While  the  increased  imports 
of  cotton  have  been  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  mills  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  accumulate  larger  stocks  and  .equalize  shipments  to  milling  centers. 

Stocks  in  Bremen  on  August  i,  1924,  amounted  to  97,381  running  bales,  9c 
per  cent  being  American  cotton.    Receipts  from  August  1  to  June  13,  1925  total' 
ed  1,660,092  bales  as  compared  with  1,251, .895-  bales  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  1922-24.     Over  99  per  cent  of  these  receipts  consisted  of  American 
cotton. 
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The  following  table  showing  the  average  weekly  receipts  and  stocks  of 
cotton  at  Bremen  and  shipments  from  Bremen  to  consuming  countries  by  months  dur- 
ing the  1923-24  season,  and  the  first  10  months  of  the'  1924-25  season,   is  com- 
piled from  figures  published  in  the  "Wocheribcricht  de  Bremer  Baumwollborse"  the 
11  Weekly  Report  of  the  Bremen  Cotton  Exchange1!. 


 Average  Weekly  movement 

:  Weekly 

Season  and         :  American.  East 

 Month  :  Receipts:  Shipments 

: Running  :  Running 

:  bales  :  ,  bales 

1923-  24                  :  : 

August  :  16,806:  17,629 

September  ;  18,073:  -  14,324 

October  .  :  28,927:  26,916 

November  :  38,541:  37,153 

December  :  25,382:  25,302 

January  ;  25,443:  24,405 

February  :  30,792:  20,209 

March  :  41,218:  18,918 

April  :  26,210:  35,838 

Hay  V:  26, 027 :  '31,824 

June..:  :  14,506:  14,405 

July  :  12,209:  18,205 

1924-  25 

August  '  :  4,543:  19,909 

September  :  16,687:  16,653 

October   29,160:  28.939 

November.......:  60,231:  39,914 

December....:..:  59,239:  50,466 

January.......'.:  47,188:  43,792 

February  ,.:  44,807:  '39,650 

tech.  :..:  41,110  :    38  ,  526 

April  :  39,458:  32,661 

May  :  17,880:  36,897 

Week  ending:          ;  : 

June  6  :  15,680:  '  25,427 

June  13  :  33,339:  20,954 


of  cotton  through  Bremen,  by  months 


Average- 
Indian  and  various 


Stocks 

Afloat  . 

of  Amer.  Co 

Running 

:  Running 

Running 

bales 

bales  : 

bales 

44,269 

21,000 

57,800 

42,287 

22 , 500 

:  66,000 

42 , 993 

52 , 000 

102 , 600 

tip  OC.Q 

70  ODD 

14.4  OCA 

58,748 

:  60,000 

:  ■  •  135,500 

65,787 

48,000 

131,600 

85,535 

67,500 

:  "175,000 

156,506 

60,000 

226,750 

174,292 

50,000 

225,800 

127,288 

62,500  • 

••  197,500 

131,502 

33,750 

159,250 

116,825  ' 

21,400 

123,400 

78,492  : 

11,200  . 

'  91,600 

46,093  • 

62,500  ■: 

•«•  118,500 

61,431 

115,000 

211,750 

101,088 

201,000 

341 , 800 

164,558 

204,000 

399,000 

209,597 

140,000 

373,750 

223,607 

142,500 

381,500 

236,445 

:  155,000 

415,500 

308,838 

:  82,000 

:  409,600 

250,305 

45,000 

:  282,500 

212,026 

:  50,000 

:  270,000 

224,411 

:     20 , 000 

:  262,000 

Weekly  Average- 
"Visible  Supply 


(1)  This  column  covers  stocks  of  American  cotton  in  warehouse  at  Bremen,  stocks 
still  on  board  ship  in  the  port  of  Bremen,  and  stocks  afloat  for  Bremen  on  the 
last  day  of  each  week. 
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HOGS  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS:     Indices  of  foreign  supplies,  demand  and  price 


:  April 

:  May 

uQu.ii  try  dim.  i  i/oiUv 

.          TT,.  J  4. 

uni  o 

• i one  i 7 

:  May 

:  April 

:  May 

:  Ave  rage 

: Ave rage 

:  1924 

:  1925 

.-1925 

United  Kingdom: 

rrOQuct  ion  - 

TO     i.                            4-  4. 

Jiat  pigs  at  representa- 

tive English  markets . . 

•.Thousands 

':  23 

52 

:  50 

Pigs  "bought  for  curing 

ti 

:  97 

:  101 

:  85 

✓ 

:    •  64 

71 

uuppiitJS    (J  J-    J5I  1  <j  .  OC 

Irish  pork  at  London 

: Thousand 

'  pounds 

2,292 

2,381 

Trade  - 

Imports  - 

n 

:  52,106 

51.396' 

111,851 

88, 700: 

66,320 

.  ii 

:  15,887 

16,799= 

32,429 

21,849: 

27,801 

Exports  - 

Bacon,  hams  &  shoul- 

ders from  U.S.  to 

ii 

24,547: 

24,045: 

32,393: 

26,8514: 

Lard  from  U.S.  to 

•  13,529: 

16,876: 

24,691: 

l6,68U: 

Hams,  "bacon  &  shoulders 

•Thousand  : 

Liverpool  end  of  month- 

:  boxes 

29: 

M 

21 

Lard,  refined,  Liver- 

:Thousand  : 

pool,  end  of  month.... 

:    pounds  : 

5.322: 

3,100: 

7,284 

Prices  at  Liverpool  -  ■■ 

.Dollars  per  : 

Wiltshire  sides  (Amer.) 

:    100  lbs 

12.97: 

21.03: 

20.79 

Wilt  shire  sides  (Can.) 

It  ; 

l4.l6: 

lU  ♦  70 ; 

22.52: 

22.69 

Wiltshire  sides  (Dan.) 

.  tl 

15.00: 

1'5 .60: 

19,U2: 

25.68: 

26.47 

Lard,  Prime  Steam  : 

tt 

11.70: 

1.1,80: 

12.35: 

17*93: 

17.37 

Denmark: 

Production  -  : 

Pigs  killed  in  export  : 

a/  210: 

Thousands: 

$f  21U: 

331: 

Trade  -  : 

Thousand  : 

h/ 23, 805: 

'  Exports  of  bacon  : 

pounds  : 

h/ 24, 372: 

US, 196: 

35,962  : 

a/  1911  -  1914  average,    b/  1913. 
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HOGS  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS:  Indices  of  foreign  supplies,  demand  and  price,  Cont'd. 


Country  find  Kem 


Unit 


April 
19*09.13 
Average 


May 

1909-13 
Average 


May 
,1924 


April 


May 

mi 


Germany :  : 
Production  -  : 
Recexpt  of  hogs  at  14  : 

cities  :  Thousands 

Slaughter  of  hogs  at  : 
36  centers  :  " 

Trade  -  ■•: 

Imports  -  : Thousand 

Bacon   :  pounds 

Lard  :  » 

Exports  -  : 
Bacon  to  Germany,  Bel-: 
gium  &  Netherlands  : 

from  U.S.  a/  :  " 

Lard  to  Germany,  Bel-  : 
gium  &  Netherlands  : 

from  U.S  

Prices  - 


301 
356 


21k 
19.228 


308 
369 


.  201 
-16.079 


784 


908 


214 
223 


3.65? 
20,320 


2,332 


2kl 

297 


1,374 
19.992 


633 


Margarine,  Berlin. 
Hogs,  live  weight, 

Berlin  

Potatoes,  feeding, 


Barley,  feeding, 
Leipzig  


United  States:  : 
Production  - 

Inspected  slaughter  :  Thousands 

Trade  -  : 

Exports  of  bacon,  hams    :  Thousand 

and  shoulders  :  pounds 

,  .  Exports  of  lard  ;  " 

Stocks  -     •  : 
Lard  in  cold  storage  : 

end  of  month   :  " 

Prices  -  :  Dollars  Per. 

Hogs,  Chicago  :  100  lbs. 

Lard, prime  steam, Chicago:  " 


2i3.22 


30,270 
37,407 


117,592 

■  8.o4 
10.33 


2,747 


29,839 
42,312 


125,145 

7.91 
10.6s 


4.278 


45,584 
62,648 


127,949 

7.34 
12.19 


3,037 


33,413 
44,447 


151,499 

■12-55 
17.07 


210 

27: 


375 
13,051 


II 

:    14, 6S5 

:  15.722 

:  14.521 

9,772: 

: Dollars  per 

18.24: 

18.03 

11 

11.89: 

13.29! 

13,29 

11 

11.18 

'  IO.96: 

10.97: 

13-09:' 

13,72  ' 

•        11  . 

.39! 

.37': 

.62i 

Mi 

•32 

ti 

1.77*: 

1.75: 

1.75: 

2-33: 

2.30 

3,186 


33,475 
71,135 

6/ 

-133,32^ 


12.06 
16.50 


Includes  Cumberland  sides 
W    Breslau,  1924  and  1925. 
ir  Preliminary. 
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DMABK;  Monthly  slaughterings  of  Spine,  average  1911-14  annual  1921-24 


:  Average 
Year      :  1911-14 

:  1921 

:  1922 

:  1923 

:  1924 

:  1925 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

January...:  199,820 
February.*:  '  196,o6l 

March,..  :  207,350 

April.  :  209,943 

May...  :    213, £13  J 

June.*;...:    202 ,765 

July  :  203,299': 

August...,:     193,241  ; 
September.:    196,373  ' : 
.October;,.:    240,320  : 
November .. :    205,171  : 
.December,.:  228,854': 

:    131, 355 
:  78,964 
:  121,049 
:  146,502 

99,556  : 
•  152,252 
123,504 

175,797  : 
135,394  : 

177,3'07  : 
138,737  : 
160.277  : 

:  162,302 
151,345 
:     183 ,441 
:     148 ,2b3 
193,995 

129.777  ' 
182,209  : 

202,387  : 

167,256  : 

201,001  : 

227  ,339  : 
206.108  : 

:  269,371 
:  240,279 
:  239,018 
:  263,908 
■    334,317  ■ 
248,754  : 
294  ,472  ; 
299.32S  : 
281,480  : 
33^,409  : 
341.437  i 
266,976  : 

:  361,801 
:  295,687 
:  323,934 

:  573,523 
332,059 
322,980  : 
3  55,074  : 
312,327  : 
343,545  : 
341,741  : 
332,684  ; 
328.683  : 

:  343,993 
:  305,916 
:  369,861 

To:tal... .-2,503,023  : 

1,641.194  : 

2,215.423  : 

3  .4i4 .349  : 

4.024.036  : 

Stati  s.tiske  Si terretninger . 


FRANCE:  Slaughterings  in  lo  French  cities  by  quarters  1922,  1923  and  1924 


Period  end 
dat.e 

;  Cattle 

Calves 

To  tal 

:  Swine 

:  Sheep 
:  and  goats 

1922 

First  quarter 
Secord  " 
Thi  rd    .  " 
Fourth  " 
Total  

1923  i 
First  quarter 
Second  " 
Third  " 
Fourth     "  j 

—  0 

1924  : 
First  quarter: 
Second      "  .  : 
Third       "  : 
Fourth      "  : 

To  tal  •  »,.*»  j 

:  105,178 
:  38,708 
:    •  99,977 
•  120,331 

:      137  ,  520 

:  165,295 
:  162,475 
:  l4o,SS3 

:  242,698 
:      268 , 003 
:  262,452 
;      26l, 2l4 

:  195,866 
:  162,568 
:  125,693 
•  155.248 

:  434,911 
:  450,851 

:  438,239 
:  450,376 

:  424,194 

:  610,173 

:  1.034,367  - 

639.380 

:  1,774,377 

:      107, 74g.  ; 
102 ,886  . 
94,649  : 
116.407  : 

!     133,496  ; 
:      144,951  : 

15L391  • 
129,182  : 

241,244  , 

247,837 
246, 040  , 

245.539  ! 

'    137,143  i 
138,484  , 

120,534  j 
145.961 

4o6,3o6 
459,801 
461,077 
451,129 

421.690  : 

5^020 

 920,J10_j 

542,122  . 

1,778,313 

93,397  : 
S6,660  : 
85,055  : 
89,829  : 

118,160  : 
141,362  : 

130,135  : 
116.022  : 

217,757  : 
228,022  : 

219,190  : 
205.851  : 

153,742  : 
124,652  : 
119,007  : 
181. 1ST  ,: 

397,700 
460, 0i4 
430,651 
407.110 

365.141  : 

 505,673  : 

820,820  : 

578  ,  523  : 

1,695,475 

Bulletin  de  la  Stati sti que  generale  do  la  France,  April  1925. 
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CANADA :  'Meats,  in  Cold  Storage  as  of  June  1,  1924  and  1925 


Kind  of  meat  : 

June  1,  1924 

'       June  1,  1925 

« 
• 

Pork:      •                            . '  :. 
Cured,  sweet  pickled..,...: 

Pounds 

28,047, 491  ; 
3,645,558  : 
4,202,902  ; 

11,145,244 

13,891,780 

;•  Pounds 

'29,557,295 
:  5.215.796 
!  2,369,766 

!  8,975,117 
12 .248.814 

6of932T975 

:  56.367.388 

Beef:  : 

4.323,035  ! 

4,372,801  : 
129,283        ".:  : 
176.044  : 

7,210,924 
.  3,662,830 
■    :  -402,869  •  • 
184.502 

9.001,763  : 

11.461. 185 

Veal:                                      ;  : 

477,094  ' 
24^,593 

720.687 

Mutton  &  Lanb:                         :  ■ 

1,146,474       .  : 
96,150  v.:,: 

1.577.373 
85,755 

Total  mutton  &.  lamb...: 

1.242.624 

1.663.123 

Cold  Storage  Holdings  in  Canada  Juno  1,  1925» 


SWITZERLAND:    Slaughterings  in  14  principal  slaughter  houses. 
Eirst  quarter  1923,  1924  and  1925 


Animals 
slaughtered 

:  Slaught 

jrings  fi. 

rst  quarter 

:  Imported  for  slaughter  first 

:    quarter  (included  in  columns  1.2.3) 

!  1923 

:    1924  . 

1925 

:    1923  i 

1924  : 

1925 

Bulls  

Steers  

Cows  

Heifers.. 
Total. .  ♦ ., 

Calves  

Swine. ...... 

Sheeo ....... 

!  1,454 

:  3,032 
:  7,^05 
s  3.081 

:  3,764 
:  10,924 

;  4,150 
!  901 

1,855 
2,279  : 
:  3,246 

359 

1 

820  : 
:            8  : 

.  3,497  < 
10,^57  i 
:          26  i 
46  . 

1,587 
7,711 

6 

16 

!  14,972 

:  19,763 

!  14,239 

:         329  : 

:  14.026 

,  9,320 

i  4i,972 

31.165  : 
:  7.238 

:  33,531 
35,^99 
:  9.972 

:  33,725 
40,658  : 

.      10,3  lU 

74  « 
1,735 
:  3,707 

52 

-     15,275  i 
!  6,317 

:;  64 
:  5,572 

Revue  Suisse  des  Marches  Agricoles,  June  5,  1925* 
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GRAINS:  Exports  from  the  United  States,'  July  1-June  27,  1Q23-2U  and  192^-2 
FORK:       Exports  from  the  United  States/ July  1- June  27,  192^25 


Commodity 

July  1  - 
: June  28 
:l923-2l4 

rJuly  1  - 
:  June  27 
•192l4-2[5  a/ 

:                   ,  Week-' ending 

:  June  "6 ' 
:  .192-5'' 

:  June  13 
i  1925 

June  20 
1925 

:  June  27 
:  1925 

GRAINS: 

Wheat  flour  

PORK: 

Hams  &  shoulders: 
inc. Wilt,  sides 
Bac  on ,  inc . Cum- 
berland sides.. 

Pickled  pork,  . . . 

1,000 
Bushe  Is 

77^19 
c/72,351  ■ 

IS, 333  i 
'    20,99^  : 
1,112  : 

11,1*58  : 

•  1,000 

Bushels 
19H,501 
c758,95U 
49,283  : 
8,528  ; 

10,727  = 
21,72U  j 

:  1,000 
:  Bushels 

V  1.8377 

0  • 

....  200  : 
56^f 

:  .1,  000 
:  Bushels  : 
y  1,226  : 

273 
228  : 
.  1+76 -: 
.....  531'  " 

'  '1,000 

Bushels. 
U  1,506  : 

72  : 

133  : 
'  '    I65  : 
I+9I  : 

1,000 
Bushe  Is 

y  i, 16U 

420 

4  53 

218 

1*000  .'•': 
Pounds 

'.  1,000  : 
Pounds  4 

/' 1,000  : 
'.  Pounds- 

1,000,  .  : 
•  Founds  ; 

.  1,000 
Pounds 

281,210 

2U0.272  ,;' 
7S3, 660  " 
25,U6o  ' 

3,350  " 

'-.  5.06U 
15,812" 
IgU 

/  3,671-  : 

"3,733  : 
10,762  : 

:         309  : 

1U.807  : 
155  • 

3,935 

U,23H 
9,3^2 
'221 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau-: of  Foreign  and  ^Domestic  Commerce-.. 
aj  Revised  to  May  31,  including,  exports  from  all  ports.  •.  • 

y  Including  wheat  flour  via  Pacific  ports. 

cj  July  1-May  31,  not  "reported  weekly  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports,     In  terms  of 
bushels  of  wheat,-,    •' -  <  •  • 


SPANISH  WHEAT  AND  RYE  CROPS  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR,  OTHER  GRAINS  BELOW 

Forecasts  of  wheat  and  rye',  in  Spain  are  above  estima  tes  .of -last  year 
while  barley  and  oats  are  lower  according  to  _  a  cablegram  received 'from  the  . 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

The  Spanish  wheat  crop  for  1925  is  forecast  at  129,8^3,000  bushels 
compared  with  the  I92U  estimate  of  121.778.0QO  bushels  and  the  1923  crop  of 
157,110,000  bushels. 

Rye  production  is  placed  at  30  ,'864,000  bushels  against  26,281,000 
bushels  in  I92U  and  28,075,000  bushels  in  I923.     The  barley  crop  is  given 
as  79,5^9,000  bushels  compared  with  the  I92U  estimate  of  S3, 700,000  and  the 
1923  crop  which  amounted  to  111,  Sb  1,000  bushels.     Oats  production  is  fore- 
cast at  28,38^,000  bushels  against  the  1Q24  estimate  of  30,170,000  bushels 
and  the  1923  production  of  40,43^,000  bushels. 


•July  6,  1925 
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BUTTER:     Prices  in  Lon&n,  Copenhagen  and  New  York 
(.'3y  Weekly  Cable) 


Market 


June '  IP , 
1925  " 


Copenhagen,  official  quctaticr.  a/.. 

Sfew  York,  92  <?core   §7'.. 

London : 

Danish  

Dutch,  unsalted  

Irish  

Irish,  unsalted  •*••>• 

New  Zealand  

New  Zealand,  unsalted  

Australian  

Australian,  unsalted.  

Argentine,  unsalted  


Jure  26 , 
1925 


Cents  per  lb. 

•  Cents  oer  lb. 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

39-08' 

.      "  41.02 

:  40.22 

42,00' 

42.00 

:  41.00 

44.06. 

;    43. 19 

40.13" 

U2.11 

43.19 

•  39.26 

*j  ■: 

41 . 23  • 

40.57' 

k/ 

H2.75 

39.26 

41.02 

41. 02  • 

40.89 

42.02  : 

42.32 

■  31.15  ' 

Uc.15 

39.93  ; 

39.05  ! 

40.  SO 

Uo.so  ' 

34.28  -  3t.75  : 

36.89  -  ^9.50  : 

39-93  -  40.36 

34.28  -  36.OI  : 

36.29  -  37.76  : 

36.89  -  32.63 

July  3, 
.  1925 


Quotations  converted  at  exchange  of  the  .day.     a/  Thursday  price,    b/  Not  auoted. 

EUROPEAN  LINSTOCK  AND'  IE  AT  MARKETS 
(By  Weekly  Cable  ) 


Market  and  Item 


Unit 


Week  ending 


June 
_JJ 

:  -Tune 
:  24 

:  July 
:  1 

42,261 
15. 38 
19.36 
13.29 

•  51o&> 
:  '15.83 
I  19.51 
'    13. 29 

:      42,  678  j 
:'  16.25- 
:  19.12' 
13.29 

9,091 
15,236 

'  7,431 
'  13,319 

22.13 
24. 08  . 
26.69 

22.57  • 
24.09  : 
25. 82  : 

189 . 240 

217,332 

105,239 

147,063  : 

119,^10 

125,355  : 
'53,346  : 
103,073  : 

6,820  • 

4,400  ; 

jEEMANY: 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  marks ts. 

Prices  of  hogs,  Berlin  

Prices  of  lard,  tcs.  ,  Hamburg 
Prices  of  margarine,  Berlin... 
UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  IRELAND:  . 
Hogs,  certain  markets,  England 
Hogs,  purchases,  Ireland 
Prices  at  Liverpool: 

American  Wiltshire s 

Canadian  " 

Danish  11 
Imports,  Great  Br 

Mutton,  frozen. 

Lamb,  " 

Beef,  11 

Beef,  chilled  . 
^NMARZ: 
Exports  of  bacon  aj  cj 


tain 


Numbe  r 

$  per  100  lbs. 

I! 

II 

Number 
11 

$  per  100  lbs. 
1: 


Carcasses 
11 


Quarters 


1000  lbs. 


'±J  Received  through  the  .Department  of  Commerce,  b/  Week  ending  Saturday  following  date 
indicated.  c/Week  ending  Friday  following  date  indicated.  d/Not  received  in  time 
for  publication. 
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